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An Illustrated Report on the Excavations on the sites of Pataliputra in 





INTRODUCTION. 
ry, when Sir William Jones discovered rather wrongly the 






Ar the end of the last cent i 
identity of Sandracottus with Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty, the site 
of Palibothra was sought for in different directions. And, though some held that Patna 
might be the proper place, others attempted to find it elsewhere. D'Anville, for example, 
sought it at Allahsbad; Major Rennel, at Kanouj; Wilford, at some distance north of 
Rajmahal ; while lin, in_a special pamphlet, endeavoured to show that it was at 
Bhagalpur, as if Champa and Joa beats were one. They did not take notice of the local 
tradition of the Brahmanas and the Jainas, which is not yet forgotten. Even though the 
Pandits informed Dr. Buchanan, in about 1810 (Martin's “Eastern India,” volume I), Major 
Rennel inclined to the opinion that it was on the old junction of the Kosi with the Ganges, 
near Hajmahal, as at first proposed by Major Wilford in “ Asiatic Researches,” volume Y. 
But the solution of the question was found so unsatisfactory and uncertain that the attempt 
of identification was given up till 1872, when General Cunningham deputed Mr. Beglar to 
trace the city and the Son. 

As to the ancient course of the river Son, Ravenshaw had proved it to be the 
Erranoboas (Asiatio Society’s Journal, Volume ALY » pase 137), and Lieutenant Maxwell 
traced its ancient bed from Saidabad to just west of Bankipore, where it joined the G | 

tennel also found that the Son flowed further eastward and south of Patna, [joming 
the sr near Fatua. Mr. Beglar, however, assumed that Erranoboas (Sanskrit, 
Hiranyavahe) was the Gandaki, and proved afresh that of eee Ganges at 
Fatua, But he located the ancient city north of the present town, which was, he sup = 
eaten away by the river, it having changed its course considerably southward long before 
the Muhammadan invasion. | | 

In 1877-78, General ths: Soa visited Patna, and, generally eng with Mr. 
Beglar, concluded that about half a mile of the breadth of the ancient city, which was 
originally one-and-a-half miles, “may have been swept away by the Ganges.” But in 
identifying the chief monuments, mentioned by tha Chinese pilgrims, he grouped them too 
close to one another at the double village of Pahari. : | 

In is 1892, Dr. Waddell reopened the question of the identification of the ancient 
mi: ents of Sey and criticising the perversion of the Chinese records by the General, 
wrote, in his pamphlet on the Classic Capital of Asoka, that “having lately had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Patna, I exploredits neighbourhood and was surprised to find that not 
only has the site of Pataliputra remained practically unencroached by the Ganges, but that 
all the chief landmarks of Asoka'’s cea, monasteries, and monuments remained eo patent, 
that in the short space of one day | was able to identify most of them by taking Hiuen 
Tsiang’s accounts as my guide.” His results were very valuable, which would have been far 
better, had he consulted Fa Hian also. . | | 

On the publication of his ane gi ae entitled “ Asoka’s Classic Capital,’’ Government 
was induced to order excavations. ‘Che Trustees of the Indian Museum, where I was attached 
at the time, recommended that I should be put in charge. But shortly after, they 
changed their mind in favour of Dr. Fuhrer of the Lucknow Museum, who, in 1895, and 
with a grant of Rs. 1,000, excavated the two sfupas at Pahari without any successful 
results. Dr. Waddell thereupon wrote on 26th February 1896, that “I am sorry to find 
that Government has been so ill-advised as to have undertaken such destructive and costly 
excavations at a place which was the least likely place to yield useful results. It seems 
almost incredible that any one who had studied the iptive accounts of the Chinese 
rae and who had visited the spot with my iminary report in hand, as 
Mr Fuhrer admits having done, should yet entertain the idea that the Panch Pahari or Bari 
Pahari mound forms the débris of the Maurya palace, or could be other than the five Stupas, as 
identified by me....,..+++ ‘hese excavations, destructive as they have been, have quarried out 
hundreds of culne at of bricks and brick-débris, and have lefts yawning chasm 40 feet 



























deep, which is 50 a eNaa chi the public that the Magistrate proposes to fill it up again at 
a further cost of Rs. 79.” 


The Doctor therefore recommended further excavations by some competent agency, and 
Mr. Mills, the Inspector of works, consented to supervise. Rs. 2,000 was again sanctioned, and 
in March 1896 digging was commenced at Kumrahar, Bulandbagh, and Rampur. But though 
some interesting relics were obtained, and an important discovery was made at the last place, 
purely Public Works Department agency did not prove successful. So, on Mr. Mills asking 
Mr. Glass, the Secretary, for an expert, Goveniiment deputed me to the work on 7th December 
1896. A further grant of Rs. 3,000 was asked for, of which Rs, 2,320 was sanctioned. Since 
Mr. Mills was shortly after sent on famine relief works, I at first followed the instructions 
given by Dr. Waddell, and accordingly commenced work at Kumrahar and its neighbourhood. 
‘After some trial diggings, [ gave up Bulandbagh and Laskaribibi as not very promising. 

In addition to the above-mentioned three places, Dr. Waddell wanted me to excavate the 
following places, namely, Jamuni dhib and the villages around, Babddurpur, Kampur, 
Jogipurd, Sandalpur, Dargah and Gunsir, the Jaina mound, theamounds on the north of 
the railway; Chhoti and Bar Pahari, Bhiknipshari, the mounds at Gaggah, Tebri, and 
Maruganj ghats, and the several sites of the ancient beam palisades of Palibothra, Of 
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these places, 1 worked at Jamuna dhih and Kumrihar and its “oe Seger ag which yielded 
remains of brick structures and the fragments of a large Asoka pillar. And between’ Waris 
Ali Khan's tank and the railway, near Nawatoli, I di overed a series of very important 
gidis, presumably on the south bank of the ancient bed of the Son, about 15 feet below 
the present ground level. These works occupied my attention till the 10th of March, 
waa T was: dscuted 4 the Terai of the Champaran district to search for Kusinagara, 
the lost site of the desth of the Buddha. In the Terai I brought to light a number of 
ancient ruins, and it struck me as extremely probable that Kusinagara was at Lowriya, 
aoe Bees Abele that Nandangurh (General Qunningham’s Navandgurh) represents the 
iggest brick afupa in India. | 

Returning to Bankipore on the 4th April, I renewed excavations at Kumrahar, Naorat- 
anpur, Hahidurpur, Rimpur, Bhiknapihiri, and Lohinipur. At these places I discovered 
several remains of Maurya architecture and arts, which I followed up till the second week 
of June, when the rains stopped all my outdoor works. And, t ough I have, succeeded in 
tracing the outhouses of the palace, and the pillar of Asoka at Kumra , and the Son ghdis at 
Nawatoli, two other Maurya pillars with Buddhistio railings and other remains at Lohanipar, 
the wooden palisades with drain at several places, and brick buildings underneath the big 
mound of BhiknipAbii, still many more sites remain to be probed into within and without 
the great city, in order to complete the results of excavations on a scientific basis. | 

connection with the identification of the sites of Pataliputra, in which I find myself 
differing from Dr. Waddell, as explained elsewhere, I beg to submit that Na f 
which I propose to identify with the Parinirvana as/upe; Chankigurh, the fort of 
Jhanakya, Chandragupta’s priest and minister, and other important sites visited by the 
ilgrims, need be excavated. For, without determining the posi- 
| as Swets , the two afupas of Ananda on both sides of the Ganges 
the value of the different sites of Patalipntra cannot be pore. understood. Dr. Waddell 
Wa gre on furlough, wrote me to say in April last that I should “stick close to Hinen 
Tsiang’s accounts. Itis only the fort and its immediate surroundings that you should 
excavate,.....l hope your excavations of Navandgurh may be sanctioned speedily, and that 
ze may find really interesting and important remains.” I shoald, in fact, study all 
uddhistic places, by survey and excavations, taking Pataliputra and Vaisali as centres. 

As tothe results of my works already achieved as economically as I could, I beg to 
submit that important facts have been brought to light. ee first is that Pataliputra 
stood between 20 and 15 feet below the present level of the ground. (2) Some of tho 
important and sacred places visited by the Chinese pilgrims have Seed identified with some 

of Palibothra, visited by Megasthenes in 























degree of certainty. (3) The wooden palisade of Palibothra d by Me 
about $10 B.C., has been traced to a certain extent. (4) Several peculiarities of the Maurya 


architecture, which does not show any Greek influence, have been noted. (5) The arts and 
soulpture of that age also yield some interesting features in the ornaments and beads; and 
an important fact, that glass was manufactured in those days, has agreeably surprised all 
visitors to my collection of ancient relics. (6)'The ancient coins found in my excavations 
were of several Erpes ranging from the Punch-marked to the Gupfa, and nono later, which 
proves Mr. Smith's theory that Pataliputra ceased to be the capital of the Magadha empire 
after the conquest of Western ek ee II. And, in compiling the history 
of Pataliputra, written in connection with this report, I have made (7) the m tof my 
ies, namely, that the Grecian Sandracottus was not Cha 
he Maurya dynasty, but Asoka the Great himself, who mentions Al is g ls, 
latterly independent kings, in his inscriptions. (8) The last point I beg to bring to oe 
nent notice 1s that Pataliputra decayed in the fifth spree A.D., which fact, with the like 
all r 





fate of Vaisali, disproves the theory of modern scholars that | oductions of the so-called 
latter arts, as also inscriptions in ancient Dera-nagari, sith ba welseees to the tenth 


century A.D. or thereabouts. | 

I beg at the same time to submit that, though I have taken the utmost care in com- 
ns Hie em ie eg t, and consulted all available authorities on the Weep aa I Cn 
personally responsible for my opinions. Tentative theories possess a certain value, | rt, while 
temporarily explaining problems otherwise inexplicable, the ultimately lead to the truth, 
when the time comes for their being given up. General Cunningham's theory of Kasia, 
being the site of the Buddha’s Pariniryana served its purpose in its time. And I would 
have most probably missed the discovery of the big sfupa at Nandangurh, Lowriya, had 
I not formed the theory of this being the site of Kusinagara at Devadhih. | 

In conolusion, I beg to acknowledge with thanks the interest that Mr. Mills and 
Dr. Waddell took in advising and instracting me in my works of excavation. On their 
going away, the former on famine deputation and the latter on furlough, [ have been very 
fortunate to find in Mr, Bourdillon, the Commissioner, a most sympathetic officer, who, 
though extremely busy with famine matters, spared time to see my works. It is due to his 
kind encouragement, that made me bold to mako new explorations, bringing to light 
important monuments at Lohanipur, Bahadurpur, Kumrahar and Sewai tank. AndI1 am 
especially grateful to him for the important lights that I have achieved in my historical in- 
vestigations. I should also thank Mr. V. A, Smith* of Gorakhpur, an authority on ancient coins 
and antiquities, who was wh Sut as to decipher the Gupta coins I found here, and to check 
the identifications that I, differing from Dr. Waddell, propose to make of the ancient sites 
at Pataliputra, and generally to help me in different Ways. 

. P. 0. Muxuenst, 
Archeologist, 

* How Chief Secretary to the Government of N.-W, P; and Qudh, 
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CHAPTER: I.—Hisrory or Parattrovres. 
Berore the rise of Patalip there was a prehistoric town, name Pushpapura 
Kcusmapurs, literally the Town of 0 called oto 

Prebistoris jue was said to have est. Srasnipated with 
man or Senet ot ehiires a tradition is recorded by Hiuen ‘I'siang 
meng, Howse AD. Pas adds that at that primitive time the age of men were of “immeasurable 
length.” Afterwards, when their lives dwindled to “a few thousand years’ (which we 
é wa probabil She 0 aD enfely read as about one hundred bev the town was 
ofthe town, wh which Maliavira once viet- Oalled Pataliputre, the Pataligrama® of the Buddha’s time, 
ita Raja, Samachandra, lwcoming after a Patali tree, the trumpet-flower tree. The legend 
i disciple,—Jacobica ParinxMta, poe" as that the spirit of this tree gave his daughter in marriage 
to erm ng man, once a monk, for whom he built a house 
Kusur . r. Buchanan Hamilton also records a local tradition that 
pa vaca Raja, Sabai siewacuih, in lineal descent from Manu, bestowed. the town on 
his daughter, Patali, who cherished it like a son, and hence called it Pataliputra, and who 
dedicated a temple to Patana Devi, the presiding goddess of the town. The antiquity of this 
town, which, according to Diodoras, was founde L by Hercules (Balarama, the brother of 

Krishna, 3102 B.C. P), must therefore be very great. 

The rational explanation of the legend appears to be that a citizen from Kusuma 

built, after cutting a neighbouring forest, a garden-house near a Pafaii tree, under which 
there was, as we generally see now, a ride representation of a sylvan deity, the architype 
of Pataini Devi, where a fair was periodically celebrated by the swhabétaxite In course of 
time, this suburb increased in importance, and a small village, Pataligrama, grew in associa- 
tion with the legend of the Patali tree ; for the original builder of the garden-house was only 
remembered by the ig as no other than the son or son-in-law of the spirit of 
the tree. Afterwa "whet the rivers inundated and ruined Kusumapura, Pataliputra 
HPCAmMe ita natural SLLOCeSEOr, Tha levels of the different: localities i LT. those days, aS DOW, Were 
not uniform ; at one geological period, the Ganges raised its banks higher than the Punpun 
and the Son, and at another, the Punpunor the Son, or both together, attained greater 
eminence. The accumulation of the silt, owing to the annual inundations, ocourred at one 
iod at a certain area northward, at other times in other places southward. The ruins of 
Patali are at present imbedded between 10 and 20 feet below the present level of the 


At the time of elaiiani ox eca tier etal Sweat pgp giclee tte ruled by 
a Brahman of —— learning, an overseer of Mapadha, who, 
The Buddha at Pataligrama in 544 B.C. © Ta Meho-Pars Nirvane-Suire, ‘used to obeecve 
the omens of the land, somewhat like the "Meteorological about oat of our Sed The 
Ceylonese Altakathd states that the inhabitants of this village and 
extortions by being turned out of their houses for a fortnight or a gen piprt to 
socommodate the officers and messengers of the two kingdoms, Magadha and Videha, who 
er ee and repassing between Rajgriha and Vaisali. They had, therefore, 
to build ao rest- called Chaifya in some accounts, 1 in the middle of the village. The 
shar ee Birla tuvited him, while he wes going to Kusinacara to die, to this 
haitya hall, of which the floor was strewed with sand and spread with seats. They also 
provided a rireciwer: and an sor The Buddha with his alms, bowl and chivara, went 
there in the forenoon and washing his fect and facing the east, took his seat against the 
eentral post, which, as also the sand strewing the floor, shows the structure to be kufoha and 
wooden, and haying gable roof. His disciples oocupied the western portion of the chattya, 
being seated at his faok, while the lay-devotees of Pataligrama, fronting tho saint, sat on the 
eastern half, when the Buddha gave a sermon on the fivefold Eade righteousness and 
the fivefold loss for want of it, far into the night. Dismissing his ers, he then went to 
a Suayagdra, an unoccupied room to meditate. At dawn he saw with his divine eyes the 
powerful genii. who lead the hearts of kings and ministers to build dwelling-places, At this 
the first fork builk by Afélasatrds time, Sunidha and Varshikara were, at the command of 
seat Ajatasatra, constructing 4 fortified town (Nagaram), 
ultimately to conquer the aggressi rijies Of Vaisali. Tho saint praised their skill, 
and prophesied that as far as spe people dwell, as far, as merchants travel, this would 
become the chief city, one hundred years after his Parinirvana, being inhabited by high 
elnss Feope and having famous marts and mercantile emporiums; adding that three perils 
will menace it—fire, water, and internal dissensions. The two ministers invited him to dine 
at their house, The Buddha after attending the invitation, departed out of the new town by 
the western gate, which the ministers christened the Gotama gate. The Ganga was then over- 
flowing; and his a ee began to seek for boats, rafts of wood and rafts of basket-work, when 
the saint miraculously crossed over the opposite bank with his 1,250 disciples and went to 
Kotigrama, on his way to Vaisali. ios place wisere hs exdieed was since known as Gotama's 
ferry. 
Three years after the death of the saint, Ajatasatru conquered Yaisali from this Nagara, 
Udayacwa's taildings in 519 8.0. —— had been constrnoted for that purposs, According to 
» Vishnu, Vayu and other Puranas, it was Udayaswa, the 
son of Ajatasatru, who founded Patalioatra in 519 B.C., by which I understand that he 
pomploted the work commenced by his father. According to the Jaina chronicles, recorded 
in the Parisisiéa parcan, Udayin, succeedi ng his father Kunika at Champa, which was 
founded by the latter, cought an auspicious site under a jifivent Patali tree and on the 
bank of the Ganges, where was traced the skull of a famous Jaina saint. The artizans of the 
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king, arriving at the spot, wont romnd the tree in an ever-widening a salu tsae fea ae 
oy of a jaetal sor ance By Pau 7 the measuring thread, and thus m eth 

a fae Stine Sear ee centre, as also many other tely | buildines 
Stes Ning, sneer devout Jaina. Here he was assassinated by the son of a king from 
Ujjain, who had been dethroned by Uda: in—Jacobin Parise, page 14 According to 
Anguttara Nikaya, King Munda, who his father Udayi, at Pataliputra. He 
ion probably referred to in the Tibetan ereapsr eon. ag Sore Ajatasatru, who, 















g one-half Si ae it amd tte third patriarch of the Buddhistie Uhurch, 
built aC aitya in the ty oe iaclbaie. cul en tan ee wets In 63 A.B. the nobles of 
Bairihe es sisee aay ct Paley Ee Se Oe ee ee dynasty, and elected 


ures 08 
Uy ing no en Jin say, the nobles elected Nanda as his successor and 
Nanda a King in 60 A.V. amas, the King of Gungaran who 
feds Seid oy Dodson Seculus to be a besutifal son by a barber, Now 467 B.C. falls in 
the reign of Sisunaga of the Buddhistie chronicles, who is evidentl the Nandivardhana of 









the Puranas, and Nemita of the Kuru race, the King of Champarna ranof the present 
Seiten bines Aconeting to: the Tibetan historian, to have co 4 Magadha from a 
Brahman : i g to the Purdnas, the duration of the Nas "ce nnsty was 100 years, 





which rare ok tre mahiisiing 380 B.0., the conislanpantet ob Chandragupta’s reign, 
from 480 BO., A sede fs The identity of Nanda with Nandi, Nemita, aa Dieranee 
evalua: benoiaiis svidank Tae geusnlony Of thn Nilastas spears ty be un divest below feore 
the Puranas:— 





In 463 B.0., Kalasoka succeeded his father and removed his capital to Pitaliputra 
from Vaisali, where Sisunaga had transferred the seat of his government from Rajgir, when 
Poe cpcuree, oho, belig, Wary illest easd avaplehies; extirpused the ccuatsiver sad broeete 
Parasurama, who, being very AVATICLOUS, e yas and ht 

s  Galbek pane pehiol ate eial the whole earth under one umbrella. Adding an outer 
be outer ratacart in aboot afk Butt peampere so Se sain Oy, be bet a palace of stone, whose 
_ @arvings and ornaments were SF nines akill, and 
about which the Chinese pilgrims record a tradition that dé wae excebed” by sd pias He is 
most rd paged the Chandisoka, who constructed a large jail, known as * Shall 
Asokdvadina, a Nepalese manuseript on the of Asoka, records that Bhikshuka 
sania: the son of a rich merchant, who was seized by his jailor, Chanda-Girika, converted 
the ine to Buddhism. By the advice of another Jati (priest), named Yasas, he ercoted 
Choityas at Kukkutiraéma, Ramagrama and other places, and invited from Uramunda hill 
(Comes near Mathura, Upagupta, the toarilt Mahasthavira of the Buddhist church, 
ted out to him all the ts, Visited by Ein ee 
ve ed him to go on pileritage: Mahabodhi and Kapilavastu. This ; 
most cart referred to in the Pali inscription of the pillar abely cisco vered at the Lambini 
jebaerpe ce aren From the fact that Upagupta, who was initiated in 100 sori 
(443 B.0.), was the spiritual a hirvicnee infer that all the monuments, 
with the help of the genti (Yas ht be ascribed to eyes ed eplcor edte 
whose Guru was Movaliputra, in fear ALB, Teiang B.0. yen Bes most probably raised 
the “ man- lo” structures, refered toby Hives al Ranhenpicysun ie rakh- 
7 t authority on antiqu oheeneie phlet of 1 
tha © Reauainn Huis Kasia,” that “that Pan ror”’ (latter Asoka) “ has Nehe ben pled es 
more buildings than any sovereign could possibly have erected.” 

Vitasoka, the brother of t s king, being instigated by the Tirthikas, who were jealous 
of the Buddhists gaining royal ainnaee: raised a revolt to gain the throne. But he was 
ultimately defeated and imprisoned. Flying to the protection of Upagupta, he became a 
Buddhist monk under the guidance of the latter's disciple Gunakara, and retired to Gridha- 
kuta mount for the purpose of uninterrupted meditation. Hearing that he had become a 
ee saint, Kalasoka agli ert a to art ha 8 ones where he built for 

im a monastery In imi a , 88 reo ese pilgrims, who 
Se a art a 443 B.O., th om Re ia 

ear is reign, an the Vajyi of Vaistli « 

ten 1a alan Po check them the second Bu ddhistic rue ined a free likara 
Beluvagama, now Bakra, two years after 441 B.C.; and Kuyyosobhito of Pataliputra 
was the Inst priest to attend and eee the meeting of the 700 Theroes. But tha 
Vajjiputtakas, who wore excommunicated by the council, gained another party, thus increas- 
ing their number to 10,000, who, according to Aswaghosha, in his Life of Buddhas, held 
a great meeting, called the Mahasangiti, which ¢ cola reas the Panes ~ other Sutras, 
of their own. In this way five schools were formed—Mahiean 

Kasyapiyas, and Sarvastividas—each having its own eidat a ot and disses distinctive doutrines. In 
137 A.B. (406 B.C.) King Nanda Mah4padma, being in great doubt as to which 
was right, convened at Pataliputra all the Aryas to buae round the wicked to agree with tke 








GS) 


d j Ropers z to the advice of some priests, sided with the ma se ae , being the party 
508 ee of Vaisali. eb Mell far G8 yhecs, the eecasiene contin io quarrel among 
Chevanatven cha Ave schools ultimately rae Ne! 8 into eighteen. One hundred and two years 
later, the Sthaviras collected the orthodox doctrines. 
Kalasoka reigned 28 years, and was succeeded by his nine sons, of whom tho eldest was 
vee Bhadrasena. They all reigned one after the other for 33 
Sar “ae eo ygn here was Pinjamukha, who had a Sudra 
concubine. She gare birth to Ugrasena, wh his father, us tha throne of Patali- 
ptr, under tho tile of Ugraena Nanda” in 141 AB B. (401 B.C). H with his eight brothers, 
Sy aH axonly known nine Nandas, reigned for a period 
Mune falee Mandas, | of B23 years, thor wan the Sinus ot oe the Brahmanas, 
= : ite eatencge Spe ieee as One of these Nandas was known as Chandra- 
| eee s to Diodorus Seculus, an army of 20,000 horses, 200,000 
foot, 2.000 chariots, and 4,000 elephants, | 
The name of the last Nands was Dhana-Nanda, ee ent 
Dhans-Nanda. whom Hiuen Tsiang eOoTcs a tradition t he constructed 
five treasuries, subsequently identified as the five last Stupas 
erected with special magnificence by Asoka. Vararuchi was his court pandit. Among the 
_iortas Mro nae agen used to feed daily in his Balers, once appeared an extra- 

















ordinary astrologer, who thought himself to be destined . Heis well known aos 
‘Uhsnakyé, ths son of Ohatekes rho wasthe author of a 
CRE Niti-sastra, the same probably that is now taught to the 


schools. Ses the king got angry with who, not 
tho chil lc a ecg peat, cr Sinks soot amine he Gueebiid eke nae 
away in disguise to akshasia ( (Pasi) in Panvab, But to plot the destruc. 
tion aoe the Nanda dynasty the more effectively, Chanakya returned to his mother's country, 
of which the town was most Boiey that. now aa ca et Chasen and saw an extra- 








learning, , also knows as Vikos apts and ng 
os to him the line of action for attaining royalty.—DBigandet's Gaudama, 
Volume IT V, pages 125 to 127, 

lea, as recorded in the Perisisita, sa y that Chanakya was the son of a 
devout Vice ues Chanaka, a Mga the Golla district (Champaran ?). He went to 


i to get presents from Nanda, who, however, was Meck displeased with him for his 
htiness, og yngrance ha that 7 would destroy the king, meray, bores to the village 

g's Peacocks, ma, near Ramp paran ?), wees 

es w Ch : Le tho ues ot the ¢ Chief's da hter. ey ik to bo akeeedel 

: i. ng by the children of the while grazing cattle in the tield. 


pone af io ee brought him, an levying troops with the money that 
uired, laid si ey were easily vanquished by the more 
pursued b the h | They pe to Hinata (Nopal) pak te > wit 
iy en oreemen. Esta , with 
rsd iy in eons heen, ‘Thay tng aes wa coe tis Celigtng ee ieee 
The srt Se Jee, Sorc ured. ths enpita and expelled Dhana-nanda, whose daughter, however, 
Chandragu married and ascended the throne in 154 ALY. te Peier The 8 Buddhistic 
ae ines. differ from the Jaina account by adding that Dhana-Nanda was killed, 
and that Chandragw Scooter, Ramen (380 B.0}), a difference of eight years.{ The 
destruction of the Nanda dynasty is narrated in an interesting been el alae Reagan 
Rakshasa, by Visakhadatta, the son of Prithu-Maharajah (seo Wilson’s translatio 


MAvcRYA DYNASTY, 


The Buddhistic chronicles Deeg: the origin of “Skreet he Na Ske yan 
ae | when the » being a collat of the o 
Si i ar tc a vastu, ( vA ,» according to the Mahavamas of Cepioe' t cn 
Himalaya mountains, and “discovered a delightful location, well-watered. and situated in 
=e Sere of sd? and other ene There they ee Pete which was ote OY its sarin 
ords “ Maurya-nagara, or “ Mayura-nacara,’ town of Peacocks, presumably from the 
x Re ant Pipraliy of an abundance of peacocks whieh the first settlers saw 
yy there. Aswaghosha, the ldth patriarch, in his life of the 
Buddha, calls the ayiieey Ma ura. The Jaina chronicles say that it was the village of the 
king’s peacocks (Msyura-poshaka). But the Brahmanical Purdnag derive the word Mawrya 
from & urd, t the Sudra queen of PEt em the mother or grandmother of Uhandra- 
gupta. This prehistoric town of Maurya- aT propose to identify with the site north 
of, and anterior to, Hagan seer ete} jog 
A portion of the X s appears to Maia ibsequently moved about six miles south. 
west and founded Pippalivana, literally the Worsak c of Pipal (now Pipariya-Rampurwa P), 


























* Bigandet refers him as a robberchief, woh pe so tier lecee Cor tempapain Jo robbers, the Arittd of the 
Punjah, ‘The Greek historians ‘tobe 8 diferesce hare g lly confused the different kings az 
t There appears to be | of eight years ” between the records of the Svetambaras and the Digumvaras 








followed and Sovnarad the . E AtmMmans i Semen th 
+ 905 BO. according tothe Digumrarss. J 99'5¢ the Jaina church (371-357 B.C.)t, who is eaid to 
hare converted the king, went to Nepal The monks, who remained at Pataliputra, 
eglec their regular studies, s0 that the sacred lore wason the point of falling into 
ob inhi The Sangha, Jaina conference, therefore, re-assembling at the capital, when the 
famine was over, coll the fragments which they could remember, and which are now 
known as the eleven Angas, Sthulabhadra, the son of Sikatdla, who was the prime-minister 
to the ninth Nanda (Dhane-Nanda), sig disciple of Bhatecrion 6 and after his death 
became the head of the church (357-308 B.C.) In some Jaina legends, Chandragupta is said 
to have retired from the worldly life and died by SemédAi (ecstatic meditation) in about 356 B.C. 
iit Bae us hig line the throne his son, Bindnsira, w who was bornof Durdhard, the 
queen; he was then in his 16th year. | 










oe teen urdered Bi Her 
The reign of Biodsirs,who wat ala called diese soe ihes rival minister 
in 31 FB. (329 B.C.), after hao vee Ag 


ss Diane of 101 on of ho : Brihmanas. 

indusira — whom Sumana or Susima was the eldest, His first 

Dharma, Sara pith oe foo tome Che tt gon, 
oF O ithe . radana, to Ta 4, to quell a1 fon. J 

Goreracr of Ue, or, of hie Sates i ce kt el : a rebellion. 

sista Biduagape taupe shes inte 

al” pcs le. te thro 








FC icant ci! we pls San apie Binet a little east of 
Aa x Dt 
een Nigrodha. his boy entered the monastio order 
under, Varuna, whoso monastery was a Litlo distant from the southern, gato. of the 
pital While one morning Nigrodha was a deudity te tie Waves oe Oe 









mother at Dountsanka, Asoka, who was then 1 ered ea! his , 
: iy he air, aw and called him i a and con ith him anf sfeh ary Ma eee cook 
she hh his coronation. ‘Subsequent Tissa eho 

2508.0. bec y became his Guru (spi Riera Moggaliputra, the 


est petra 519— 
order to acquire religious merit, Asoka lt great number of stu in all th 
rey UT cities of Jambudwipa, distr: ting the Buddha’ a reli: th 
| he extracted from the stupas, previously raised at Vaisali, 
Kapilavasta, Allakappa, Pava, Kusinagara, and Hajgir. At Kajgir, the king found the 
amount of relics, which Kasyapa had collected and Gaited in an underground struo- 
true in about 20A.B. The finding out of the relics happened i in 215 A-B., as foretold by the 
first Stiavira in an inscription on a golden plate. Seeme a likeness of the Buddha, the king 
gave orders for the the multiliotion of weontied and throughout his realm in Jambudwipa 
issued a proclamation inviting the people to observe the aot shes the Buddhistio 
ductrines. © gave orders for the erection of the stupas in 22 eee hish were completed 
and dedicated years afterwards, The first stupa that he “bil was af is cpl a 
Potal: aegis logs 
‘0 propa é new state religion with better hitherto 
Asoka consecrated his own son anddaughter, Mahindra Sees ents 
HO ea ages + erated acetyl de that Chandiragupta's father reigned over s amall King om rall eating 
yurad from the at number of Ho rnin ens “4 the 
ane , ir, where eho gare birth to a ral whom se gztotcd i th eleva of of a en ne file: shed. where » bull 





Me fogtiioents, 









atl sr fll ; 
santas nt he Bibs ta ym et ol pinnate sal simon ae 
i bose Se RE at 10 (218) yes ha ne death hae Gayanslice of Rabe, ioeaen 
Wea he bettas family. “Oban te he sited 


rs) 
to expel the irreligions from er and to centet — erbiatiy . pe 
Tissa, then enty-two years o ml ear warar) to o 
Bias Buddhistio aap Fay 230-256 AB. {= a07 B.0.), when 


Pa) nr aaa a the canon of the scriptures, as compiled 
by esape in ths Bt soul at Rajgriha, was confirmed 


and the f Pg aie cee : The assembly was held at ukkutirima, where 
a vast sit aa eearip nip ere ap cree ion made of cloth of various and 
bright colours was pre ir Hs gat Sha gr of the monarch. Esch Bhikshuka was 





here examined, use found wanting in 1 gti of to practice of the three 
Pishthokoe wore expelled from the assembly, being the canonical Seema obo and com- 
pélled to resumethe white dress of he Pan (Braimanas). : ee 
council, missionaries were sent to different conntries to preach widhinn and Becks doyebad 
fe Mahendra and Sanghamitra with i lenaivot the Bodhi 
Goan ae arora hy to Ceylon, where Tissa was reigning at 
Being in terms of amity with Dharmasoka, Tissa had despatched a costly present of 
gems and fruits to tra, and the monarch of Jambudwipa, not to fe cebdona’ fa i 
generosity, cordially received the Ceylonese ambassadors, and sent them back With lis cien 
con and ambassadors bearing gifts of a diadem, a sword of state, a royal parasol, golden 
Decois. a head ornament, a vase of gold, Ganges water, ec arnsecb che ae te number 
of minor articles. As advised by Asoka, Tis nea with his subjects embraced the Buddhistie 
religion and otherwise followed af the royal hermit, Mahindra, the queens 
and other ladies be coming nuns or lay disciples under his sister. 
From a line of arguments, enone ee gee atic lle aang Asoka was 
6 Grecian the contemporary 
bein Se wie seca of Selouchus Nicator. While at Taksashila (Taxila) where 
Bindueara yt Rai rea ecaraen cnoty pears to have visited and offended Alexander 
ue. Justin records tha }he offended the Greek invader by his 
ney wh creed. him fo bo ul to. dah Bot young Sandracottus 
ccnp by Pipi = Batipand journey, he laid down to rest, when a lion of large 
size is said to favo come sud ated off Seay ar qeeearcierer ain, haa wished «| 
inspired him, and collecting a band of robbers and he waged wars wi 
the ins of Alexander, In the battles he fought wi re oo E atthe ble 
ruis shoe 2 being mounted on an ele fant of great ize and strength. 
i sated ‘at last in about 306 O., entered. into into a treaty with the Maurya 
ugh , coded considerable territories wost of Cubul, Feorplr 
Me aseador. 63, Who was in the camp of Sandracottus, which 
consisted of 4 10,000 illiterate won, not witness on any day thefts which exceeded the sum 
of 200 drashon!, ad oo recorded the vaity crimes in India. The king, who, besides his 
family name, ad , like his predecessors, the surname of Palibothri, conquered the whole 
of India, with 606 ,000 army and 9,000 ¢ hants, of which he 600 to Seleuchus, 
Megasthenes wrote an account of what he saw in and describes Palibothra 
Cistalpaae as 80 stadia in length and 15 in breadth. “Tt is of the shape of a 
gram, and is guarded with wooden walls pereed with loopholes for the discharge o 
aTTOWS. It has a ditch in front for defence and for the sewage of the city.” 
The ditch was 600 cubita in breadth and 30 in. depth. “The wall was crowned with 4570 
towers and had four and sixty gates.” This “ greatest city in India” in the dominions of 
Ene Eaasinne | nahyas), who were the most distinguished in all India, was where the 
was 100 stadia, and depth 20. fathicaas at least and Irranobons (Hiranyaval 
i th goldenow alg Braet gp from the yellow sands of the Bon) united. Megs — 
extended in the inhabited quarters to an extreme length 
ccch ale of to cole cake ena in Bose ities as are situated on the banks of 
ier at aster tas Tan oe nay ea, oe 
jestructive are rains, which pour down, rivers w 'y. overflow 
their banks and inundate the plains; while those cities which stand on commanding 
situations and lofty eminences ate built of brick and mud.” This remark applies to 
Palibothra; for the suburb, south of the eapital, which was, as now, flooded annually, 

















possessed wooden structures, as my excavations showed; while the metropolis itself 
contained brick and stone buildings. a 
Asok A OD Ah &uoce 





ssful nes o7 years. His edicts on rocks and pillars aro too well 
own to Phe detailed here. One of his sons, by name 





eae Kusthang, founded the Khoten kingdom in | 234 A.B. 
tree): Kunéla, the heir-m raid Tete pebclligns incet pro- 
y raised in connection wit ablishment of the Greck kingdom of Baktria; 


San was blinded at the instigation of one of the queens, who wanted to scoure the 
ee woe ded t,t neti governor of if Ujieyani. 

In 248A4.B, (=295B.0.) Queen Asandhimitta died; and three years after Asoka married 
a second queen, who tried to destroy the Bodhi tree at Bodhia Gaya: and she probably it was 
who caused Kunala to be blinded at Takshasila. Serta sages rcp tear ena bies 
royal and worldly life, Asoka retired and became an ascetic in 254 A.B., and died two 
Sete ie | een we present to the Sengla more than a half appl 
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Senesrs Mis grendova. ot Yon WF Kisseala, enceniod the throne of Pataliputra in 254 
A acre tis tas bo | A.B. (=289 B.C.), or, accord: pee: Taina: chromiolagy itn 
rati succeeds him and patronizes 935 (=292B.0.) pleas only ' 
A lage berber ao ae ducelie at Wea 
Coe intl te Bed) Anka lend te Game nt the whole kingdom to the 
Buddhistic church, whieh, Sanaa vy _ the advice of ind 

for four crores of cording to t 
Suhastin, the 11t on f thon aun : | : ae 
ihe. 17 eoeene from Srenika Bimbisara. He erected Jaina monuments in his extensive 
shard ade a patent (foreign) country country. ‘The advice and cxample of i 

rasals fo embrace tho Jaina red, and caused Jaina temples to, rected over the who 
of Jembudwipa and the adjacent greg where as a to the Andioas and the Dari 


= 0 ceomdoge pe plop oerepra alg 


enurch in 308 B.0., his two YF aa ) Mahagiri and tin. 
The later, the spiritual guide of late king, had th to remove 
henceforth ncaa yap lang eg ear rn opp loge al 
Samprati appears to have been referred to by Athenaios as Amitrachates or Allitro- 
chades (Auiitee-pbata,), the soa of Sandracottus, who once wrote to Antiochos asking him 
to buy and send him sweet wine, dried figs, and a sophist. Antiochos replied :—“ We shall 
send youthe figs and the wine; but in Greeve custom forbids a sophist to be scold.” To 
Allitrochades at Palibothra Deimachos was sent on an embassy by Seleuchus, who had 
before pBoscecae Megasthenes to Sandracottus, 
According to “The Questions of Sariputra,” the grandson of the gee ara 
Parsseution off the Baddbtate oepaantts by name preg re (Samprati?), sUcCER 
the empire, persecuted the | 18 P 
and. the soriptures. Five hundred however, sot A righteous ki 
ing, 300 priests recovered the law from the 500, and again taught the people. 
sec ha ad baa gps haga them; so that it 
became to consult them. An old Bhikshuka thereupon wrote a 
remonstranoe, select oe passages from the Vinaya of the “ Great congregation, 
Eeetean Wik Oe Keyare school. The other party, however, included false additions. 
The king at last decided at Pataliputra between the two schools ae the selection of slips 
of wood, black and white. Those hikshukas takin the black 8 were in far greater 
number than those who selected the white, Thus the Buddhistic (Sangha) separated 
into the old MahAsanghikas and the new Sthaviras. 
Afterwards there was a wicked king in Madhyama, from whom all the Sramanas 
Ke-establishment of the Baddhiste. ipa Gene and wide. As wal 
invited to Pataliputra.: Ab lie oe 000 priests wanted to. decide matters of faith = but but 
oe was no copy of the Vinaya to refer = te or a teacher who knew it. ar hey then sent a 
riest to Jetavana at Sravasti, to copy out the Vinaya in its original character, as it had 
n handed down to that time. Fa Hian long after copied out this Sanskrit original, 
in 417 A.D., sat the Arima of Asoka, in the Vihara of the southern Decunic 


| irudhaka). 
we P had become the head-quarters of the Buddhist church from the time when it 
beoome the capital city; and the Sthaviras from Upagupta, who was initiated in 100A.B, 
downwards, used to reside here, The 10th, 11th 13th Sthaviras—Parsva, Mahatyaga 
and Asvaghosha— are especially mentioned in the Buddhistio literature as residents of this 

ty. Asvaghosha, a & gteat poet and singer who was born at Benares, used to travel about 
with a poy of igiceceapl es to convert man ns of “jem this way he con- 
verted young wi chanting Ww practica on that 
account was prohibited wae Tg ey that its lee ns used in the Buddhistic 
church, when he visited India in raed 675(A.D.), were com composed by Asvaghosha, who also 
wrote the well-known life of the Buddha, fe was transla fo Chinese in 420(A.D.), 
Hinen Tsiang mentions that Asvaghosha defeated a learned Brahman near Kukhutarama, who 
had for o long time silenced all Buddhist scholars. The fF ing of Getai invaded Magadha 
and besieged the capital; but at the intercession of Aswaghosha went back with some relics, 
This invasion is most probattly that led by Kanishka, who took away the Sthavira himself to 
Gandhara. 


After the Teens of Asvaghosha, and when the generation of learned Buddhists passed 
away, Hinen Tx reasrde thes the heretic teachers of the Vaisali school gave themselves 
up to study of ee "a ae with a view to gain mastery ; and summoning their partisans 
in their house, struck the ghan¢a (bell), and addressing the cin ag to be the umpire, challenged 
the orthodox Buddhists to disouss with them. The latter, though numerous, were weak 
and not so learned as their pray Sear hence were easily defeated. From: that time they 
were bound not to strike the m any monastery. After twelve years, Aryadova, the 
seed disciple of Nagarjuna and the 16th Sthavira, secretly entering the city and 

striking the planta, challenged and defeated the heretics in the presence of the king, 
who erected the Bell monument to commemorate this event. 
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Returning to political history, we enter a dark period; for no mention of any successor 
te Ba ti is found ia the chronicles of either the Jainas or 





In" ions of King Milinda” “. 4, : 
Gatiba weal tokens deoribaled “thas of the bad 


: iddhists,* The Puranas alone give the names and 
e king would build astupa at Patali- Qnration of the different dynasties. joe i | 
Ina yc) whi ea he ta, Balienke 
Somasarma, Satadhanya and Vrihadratha acabiarvedy cayape! the throne of Ps i st The 
ies Kevaran’ Ws ste tet belipec Pilar aera toner and killed by his minister, 
| ey ya) Pushpamitra, who established the Sunga dyuasty in about 
188 B.C. The Sunga kings were ten in number, who reigned for 112 years. This dyna 
was succeeded by that of the Kanva, which had five kings ceigning for 45 years, After them 
came the Andhras from Deocan, whose duration was 456 years. 

But it 1s very doubful that the Andhras hed an undisputed possession of Magadha for 
such a length of time, Major Wilford states that the Andhras lived at Phulwari and 
Sambalpur, some miles south-west of Bankipore. Taranath, the Tibetan historian, mentions a 
great number of Magadha kings, who, however, igh gn sina treated, that it is very 
Gifficult to adjust them in their pro nating The Tibetan r that during the usurpation 

“ao Fgh Fd of Pushpanitr, the Tithibas invaded Inds ae eeored 
bineaitie ; ) : alandhara to Magadha ‘; and Le usurper 
a : ha by ent 12, die five years after.* ‘Taranath mentions 
another invasion of Magadha by Hunimanta, the king of the white Hunas of Persia, who 
also demolished temples during the reign of Dharma Chandra, Budhapaksha, the latter's 
cousin-germane, king of Benares, allied with China, and with the aid of the kings of 
Water eae India, defeated oe bol the invader, here Saar r cecal 

Yotwithstanding these invasions, Pataliputra continued to be a capital city, The kin 
Pataliputra still the capital, of Funem (China) sent an paitanedic to the Maharaja 
| a _(Mfeu-lun) of Magadha, between 220 and 278A.D. This 
Chinese officer records that ‘the suburbs of the fortified city, in which he” (the king) 
“* resided, were watered by canals, which flowed on all sides and filled the deer ditehes, which 
surrounded the city. Beneath it flowed a great river” (Ganges). “All the: palaces and 
public buildings of the city were covered with inscriptions and other armaments in relief, A 
winding ] rmed rket 6 houses were several storeys in height.’ 
This probably refers to the present Chauk of Patna, north pe ehish wae the citadel 
rowards the close of the third century A.D., Pandu was the emperor reigning at 
Pandin Pataliputra. He was at first of Brahmanical persuasion, 
; Guhasiva was the king of Kalinga, subordinate to him, who 
was a devout Buddhist and worshipped a stupa at Neamys ‘hab his capital, The left tooth 
the | brought by Khemo Thero | Ramagrama, was enshrined 
im t wii i Thea se rated relic Soin Guhasiva, mies hometey declined to 
part with i, thereupon Haja Chittayana, at the command of the emperor, besiewed 
Dan ra. and brought the relic and Guhasiva as prisoner to Pataliputra. Seeing the 
miracles, caused by the tooth, Pandu became a Buddhist and built a splendid temple over it. 
Kshiradhara, king of Sravasti, beseiged Pataliputra to possess the tooth, bat was defeated 
ae slain. The relic was subsequently taken back to Dantapura and thence to Ceylon for 

The next fragmentary notice that is found in connection with the history of Pataliputra 

G7 is of the Gupta dynasty,+ which was most probably established 
ie Lx here by Srigupta in 318 A.D., if Alberuni’es statement be 
true that the date of the extinction of the Gupta dynasty ooincided with the commencement of 
the Ballavi age The Vishnw Purana records that the Guptas reigned in Magadha. 
According to Dr. Bihler, Chandra Gupta I married a princess of the Lichchhavi family of 













Pataliputra, which Spans came from Yaisdli. Mr. Smith of Gorakhpur states in his 
“ Observations on the Gupta Coinage,” that “I have no doubt that Pataliputra was ordinarily 
the capital of Chandra Gupta I, Kacha, Samudra Gu ta, and of Chandra Gupta IT, in his earlier 
years. Dut after the annexation of Saurashtra (Kathiawar) and the mtervening countries, 
Pataliputra lay imconveniently far to the cast, and there are consequently indications that 
Ajodhya became at times the head-quarters of the Gupta empire............ Tt is possible that 
Pataliputra may have continued to be one of the royal residences in the time of Skanda Gupta’s 
snocessors, but I do not think it probable that the centre of their power lay in that city.""In the 
history of China, king Kinto (Grutto or Gupta), whose family was reigning for several genera- 
tions, 16 noticad as pote an embassy to China in502A.D. Im my excavations here, 
I found two Gupta coins, belonging to Chandragupta IT; and since these two were the last 
ones of the number of old coins I found here, it seems reasonable to conclude that Pataliputra 
ceased to be a capital city about this time, just as Mr. Smith su poses. 
The next fragmentary notice of Pataliputra is by Fa Hian (Fa Heian, according to 

Fu Hian's visit, H. Giles), who visited it in about 415 A.D. He saw in 

seat! | the middle of the city the royal palace and halls which 

Asoka (? Kalasoka) was believed to have commissioned the Yashkas to construct by piling 








* This fa ovidently referred to in the Jaga Purana of tho Gérgi SumAite in o prophetic tons thus :— 
_ "Than the viciously valiant Yaranas, after ant Eakota, Panchala country, and Mathura, will reach Kneumadhaja." 
Pataliputra) ; Pushpapura “ (Pataliputea) being reached, all provinces will bo in disorder undoubtodly..........The Gercely 
hting Yavanaa will not stay in Madbyadess, Thero will bo a crus] dreadful war in their own kingdom "—Dr, Rorn's 
proface to Frikut Sambitd Bidoh ye. 
t “ Princes of the Gupta race of the Vaisra caste will fosecas all these countries from the banks of the Ganges to 
Praydgu, Siketa and Magadha."—Veyyu-Perdaa, 
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up stones,and of which the walls and gates sshowed elegant carving and inlaid sculpture— 
work of astyle no human hand could accomplish. ‘About the life of the citizens, this 
Chinese pilgrim notes that every year, on the 8th of the 2nd Chinese month, there was held 
the festival of the procession of about. thirty cars, every one of which was differently 
decorated. A car was a wooden tower, four-wheeled and pagoda-like, which was about 








| invitation by the Brahmans, it appears that 
this time live within the city, but outside it, chiefly at the two 
Mahavana and Hinayina, near the great stupa of Asoka, where about 700 
priests dwelt. There were two celebrated Brahman teachers, of whom one was much 
respected by the king. Fa Hian resided here for more than three years, in the yihara of 
the Southern Devaraja (Viradhaka), learning and copying Buddhistic scriptures, which he 
could not get elsewhere. ‘a ae 
ian olso records that, of all a Momiaie of ae tie, (Madhyas-deea), the 
owns of Magadha were especially large, e people were rich and prosperous, practising 
virtue and justice. The nobles at householders founded hospitals and diarmasdids within 
the city, to which the poor and the destitute, crippled and the diseased, repaired for charities 
and medical treatment. “Physicians,” he says, “inspect their diseases, and according to 
their cases order them food and drink, medicines and decoctions—everythi r, in fact, that 
may contribute to their ease. When cured, they depart at their convenienco,””—Beal’s 
eee aa decectern’ of Wa Uae, en aay ems hae eae aaa ae 
ter the departure of Fa Hian, the city appears to have been deserted by the king: 
| wit who, with his court, removed elsewhere. Pataliputra in one 
so te re Gates to be the capital oouence rapidly declined; for after a proepesity of one thou- 

Bt : sand years, as foretold by the Buddha, the | of Patalipntra 
was doomed by fire, inundations and internal dissensions. Of the last cause of destruction 
we have no historical or traditional record ; hut we can form an idea from the civil wars of 
the Nanda and Maurya dynasties, as narrated in the Toy-cort (Mudra Rakshasa), translated 
by Professor Wilson in his Hindu Theaire. As to fires, we have Te evidence even now, 
for the city, then, as now, was composed of wooden and tiled houses, which are easily attracted 
by fire during the hot season. The flood also appears during the rainy season ; and the 
ancient city must hava been submerged at exceptionally wet periods, This fact explains 
the formation of a yellowish and reddish soil, from 5 to 10 fost in depth, above the débris 
ee EOS the eity being thus doomed, the Buddhistio estab- 

The royal patronage being gone, and the eity being thus doomed, the histio estab 

ta apurtek ty tke SRA er had to starve or to depart from here. Many went 
BAD. to Nalanda, which became a great university of Buddhistie 
learning. In 436 A.D.,t Arhat Kesyapa of the Maurya 
family left the convent of the Pancha Kukkutarama, and went to Tibet (Hod-Yul), where seven 
years alter he built the first monastery, near the great lake of the country. Rockhill, in his 
* Life of the Buddha” from the Tibetan source, notes that five monks} from Magadna visited 
the then reigning king, Lhathothori, at Ambu, and presented and explained to him some relics. 

Pataliputra decayed so rapidly after this period that, when Hinen Tsiang visited it in 

DW yoste 7 A.D., all the monuments that he deseribes were in 
rile 8H Ae eenPtion of he complete ruins, so that he could not reside here more than 
seven days in the “ Little City.” He, however, givesa some- 
what detailed account of the deeayed monuments that he saw. Magadha in his time was 
6,000 fi in cirenit. The walled towns had but few inhabitants. The country being low was 
inundated durmg the rains, “from the first month of summer to the second month of 
autumn.” The villages, which were thickly populated, were raised on elevated spots, and 
communications were kept. on by boats, just as we see now. Rice of an unusual kind was 
grown here; called the “rice for the use of the great,” 

The old city of Pataliputra was 7( 4’ round and was long deserted,—of which the 
fonndation walls only existed; and on the river bank and on the north of the old palace there 
was o litte town consisting of about one thousand houses. At first thera were one hundred 
Sangharamas, of which fifty and ten Deva temples were barely traceable, and of which ouly 
two or three existed entire at the time of Hinen Tsiang, who, however, adds that “the 
monasteries, Deva temples and stupas, which lie in ruins, may be counted by hundreds” 

This lamentable state of decay was aggravated by Sasanka, Raja of Karnasuvarna, who, 

: tome years before the arrival of Hiuen T'siang, invaded Maga- 

BR elo Phim tala tole et and destroyed Buddhistic monument’. And at etre 
| or rather near the small town of Nila, ho attempted to break 

into pieces the sacred stone of the Buddha's footprint, on which tradition said the great eaint 


















© BA. Giles, in his translation of Fa Hian's travels, gives a different rersion: On the cur wore crescent-headad 
paveling ond ci) It waa draped round with a kind of Cashmere, which is painted in various colours. Ther maka 
images of all the gods, musing god, silver and glass to ornament them, and peeneing orer them embroidered banners and 
canopies, At the tour sides they make niches, each with a Buddha sitting imide anda Pusa atanding in attendance.” This 
sore ee a gave prominence to the Brakmanjeal yoda, the Budd idba occupying a subordinate position, 

bed o Nie Orch . 


+ Probably of Kaayapa's party, 
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had stood for the last time. But Purnavarma, the last of the Asoka’s race, and subordinate 
to Siladitya of Kanouj, who defeated and expelled the invader, restored or rebuilt some of 


- __ After the departure of Hiuen Teiang, no mention of Pataliputra isfound in any records, 
T-tsing, the third Chinese pilgrim, who visited Magadha in about 673 A.D., did “Me visit 
it; nor the first Muhammadan invasion under Buktiar Khilji in 1203 uppears to touch it. In 
Pattiali, a nest of robbers in 12¢¢, 1°86, however, the inhabitants of Patna (Pattiali), then a 
Wr _, ,.. Best of robbers, are mentioned in one of the early Muham- 
madan history, as joining with those of Bhojpur and stopping all interecurse between Delhi 
aul Bengal. Balin eeverely punished them, and a fort was ordered to be constructed here. 
This is probally Be present citadel of Patna at the east end of the city. In 1528, tho 
Pathan chiefs of Bihar assembled at Patna and deprived Sher Khan of his government, and 
Hla te CD eg lag raised Mohummuil, the son of Secunder, as king of Delhi. 
1541, - um “Tn 1441, Sher Shah, becoming the emperor, built a fortified 
aes town on the débris of the ancient town. The inseription, 
dated 1042 H., on the gate of the fort, however, attributes its ereetion to Feroz Jang 
Khan. Shah Arzani, a native of the Punjub, settled here on the big mound, now known 
as Dargah, in his name, and died in 1032 H. In 1611 A.D., Khusro, the son of Jahangir, 
seized Patna, the then capital of Behar, and taking MD socwescips oi the palace, women anil 
wealth of the Subah, gave the town to plunder. ah Jehan, while in rebellion resided at 
ubali of Bihar and repaired the old fortification, whence the town got the name of 


the 
Azimabad. 
phlet on “Living Buddhism in Bengal,” 





fh 

| it Herapracad Sastri, in his last year’s ps 
notices in the Library of the Asiatic Society, Caleatts a manuscript called Dasacoli-vicriti, 
which gives an account of Patalipntra, or Pattana town, by Jagan-moban, a learned scholar 
and « great traveller, at the command of Baijala Bhupati, the Chouhan proprietor of four 
parganas about the cityof Patna. Vaijala diedin 1514 A.D. (Semoat 1570), and his Raj was 
destroyed shortly after. | vonen mepan mentions another Raja, Sugati Chandra, a Buddhist, 
who conquered Patna and other towns. ‘ 

In Dhanesara’s Satrunjaya Méhdimya, a Jaina work, it is prophesied that 1,940 years 
after the death of Vira (=1413 A D.), Kalkin, after committing many disasters and destroyin 
thetemples at Mathura, will become king. An inundution of 17 days will compel him and 
his subjects to migrate to Pataliputra, where, diggs the golden stupas of king Nanda, and 
taking out his treasures, will rebuild the town, After persecuting the Jninas, Kalkin will dis 
in 2001 A.V. or 1475 A.D. This might refer to the rebuilding of the town by Sher Shah, 
who, being a Muhammadan and Pathan, must have destroyed and opened the ancient monu- 
ments while constructing the fort. 


CHAPTER Il.—Secrion —Presext Stare or THe rvrxs or Pataurrvrna." 


Pataliputra may reasonably be a teint pene cae lose oe narrow tract of the 
2 coun the suburbs of Bankipur village to Jafar 
Pees = oe Se ee _ Khan’s garden, east of Petna, an extent of nearly nine miles 
or 80 stadia of Megasthenes. But the mtives hold, according to Martin’s Eeslern India, 
volume I, thut the ancient Gardncmah or boundary extended from Sherpur to Baikantapur, 
On the west of the village of Bankipore isa large aapeee of low fields, which is annually 
flooded, and is still known as Afar-Son, the dead Son, whoee current iseven nowseen flowing 
to the Ganges during the rains. This was undoubtedly the confluence of the Ganges an 
Erranoboas (Hirenya-caia, the golden-flowing, the Sona, so called from the large and yellow 
fauds that compose its bed), which Megasthenes refers to i his description of Palibothra. 
Megasthenes also mentions the Sonus as a separate river from the Erranoboas—which 
appears to be a mistake, for, in Soneerif, Sona and Hiranya-yaha are synonymous terms 
applied by the Brahmanical writers of old to one river only. 
A branch of the Son, whose main Seo was shee the west of the village of Bankipur, 
ss appears to have been diverted towards the east, and just 
re er cae south of the ancient city, to form tha ditch, which, RE (se 
to the Greck scoount, was 600 feet in width. From the indications of low grounds, sandy 
bed below the fields, and marshes and tanks, this channel is easily traced on the north of 
the Penk station and railway line, Lohanipur, Bahadurpur to Sandalpur, on the north of 
which is the large tank of Gun-sar or Gangisi gar, and the Dargah Arzani, From this tank 
the low fields extend eastward to the Sevai tank, and thence on to Tulsi Mandi and to south 
of Patna, beyond which I have not yet followed it, About 10 feet below the hard and 
reddish soil of the low fields is found a thick stratum of the large and thick yellowish sand 
peculiar te the Son, where the remains of ancient boats are occasionally discovered, as on the 
south of the present distillery, south of tho Dargah and at Muradpur, while digging tanks 
and wells. 1 also discovered a series of ancient ghits, about a thousand feet in length and 
facing the north, on the north of Nawatola. This channel, which was turned into the ditch, 
6/0 teet wide, thus ran parallel to the Gunges, and from the intervening strip thus formed and 
about a mile in width, which perceptibly slopes irom the high river bank towards the south, 
we oan easily understend the size of the ancient city as a parallelogram which Megasthenes 
describes in his Jndira. 
About half a mile south of the channel and the ditch of the city is a larger expance of 
low and marshy fields, where also large and yellowish sand, as als gravel stones, are in 











“ See Plate I, for a map of the city, 
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"oe rehistoric time this was most probably the main channel of the Son, which joined with the 
algu, now about six miles further south, flowed here, and joined the Ganges at Fatua, where 
a sangam méla or religious bathing festival is still celebrated by the pilgrims to Gaya, as 
also the villagers from distant places. This low tract is inundated during the rainy season, 
and the villages that are dotted here on elevated mounds, at long distances from one another, 
have Somresoiogats coky a aey just as Hinen Tsiang saw in the seventh century. 

In the course of two t i years and more, the silt from the Son and Pup 
ata ci tha alk - accummulated over the ancient remains on the sout at the 

Fconsitorably raked. city, to a height of about ten or twelve feet. And within 

the city itself, the débris of subsequent habitations has raised the present level of the 
to ten or fifteen fect. That large amount of silt is brought in by the annual inun¢ ations 
of the Punpun and Son from the south and 6 wert we be evident to one who studies the 
condition of the tract here during the rains. During the last rainy season the whole 
suburb from Lohanipur to Tulsi-Mandi, and on the geste of the railway, was one sheet of 
reddish water, supplied by currents from the south. And one da i Gtca cure ie 
the top of the goa at the village of Bankipore, I saw on the nor a yoyana in 
width; on the west the wide expanse of the Son joining i set ic in a great 
current; and on the south, the whole looked like a reddish sea from the railway station 
far away to the south and south-east, the villages amidst ims frees looking: as isles at Je ong 
distances from one another; while Se lorious sunset thea autumnal evening © reflec 
golden hews, all around and u ow, even towards the eastern horizon, where the 
fleecy clouds were banked up, 2 Pcmt away in inexpressible and fantastic combinations. 
Only the lon of the town, half-aelande coal danced on the reflecting waters that invaded 
it on all i os 1@ annual accumulation of silt can Cay GO se po Tatoo 

the great amount of dust blown over here a westerly winds must have 
sdiled 40 the raising of the land. The people believe that is yearly raised abont the 
thickness of one wheat (yara). The ruins o aie opt therefore, lie deep under the earth; 
and, in order to trace out ancient monuments, I had to dig 20 feet and more in some places, 
as at Lohanipur and Kumrahar, to discover the wooden palisade. 

About two furlongs west of the Bankipore station is a mound, known s¢ Jamuna dhih, 
‘The didierent tmounds of ruies au, (Ui means a mound of ruins), From this place eastward, 
visible. brick ruins are discovered here and there. * Mioak a sale 

south of the station is another mound near the village of 

Naoratanpur, where I exhumed a circular structure; and less than a mile east of the same ts 
‘the village of Lohanipur, near which, and on the site of a traditional Gari, my excavations 
proved very fruitful. About half-a-mile east of Lohanipur are two small villages, 
and Bahadurpur, which stand on two mounds, being about a furlong of each other. 
< pepeitied ple tana. tie haat’ the bed of the Son and the city ditch. xno 

mile north-east of Lohanipur Garh is papier lprakay etiaro Bhikna-pahari, the 
hill of the Bhikshu, which Dr. Waddell identifies as of Mahendra, Another 
half « mile east of Bhikna-pahari is the Dargah Arzani, which stands on an extensi 
mound. About fio fieainks castor Dis Daceah alt large stupa-like mound of earth now 
utilized as a Muhammadan graveyard. And south of the Dargah and beyond the Gunsar 
is a number of ancient remains dake the fields of Sandalpur, and in the elevated garden of 
Bulandibagh, south of which and of the railway line I mauaveed a series of chits or flights of 
brick steps that once fronted the Son on the north. 

A agisry tinker 80 espa he and a little south of the Son ghéts, are extensive ruins at Kumrahar 
and the ne villages. About half a mile south-east of Kumrahar is the aa 
| of the tw: Pa Paharies, Bari and Chhoti, large and small, which extending from nort 
to south for about three furlongs, show a large extent of mounds ond hi Larges About 
two furlongs north of the Chhoti Pahari, and just south of the rilway line, is a very large 
and ancient well, which from its so-called unfathomable depth is called Agam Khan. About 
a furlong east of Agam Kuan isa high mound, in the midst of an ancient tank, full of 
Totus; it 1s surmounted with some Jaina temples which enshrines foot-prints of the 'Tirthan- 

kara, now occasionally worhipped by the followers of Mahavira. 


























About half a mile east of the Jaina mound is the rectangular town of Patna, of which 
Pils dows and Pubslad 1 os ditch is easily traceable on the west, south and the east, 
the north being oceupied by the Ganges. On the east and 


went of the town are two modern temples of Pataini Devi, Chhoti and Bari (little and 
yreat), which pr esumably stand on ancient sites; for the stone-images, chiefly Brahmanical 
here, are undoubtedly of the pre-Muhammadan eriod. Just east of the Patna railwa sips 
station is a hich earthen mound; and on the north of it and on the bank of the 

another, now surmounted with the grave of a Muhammadan saint. On the east and south of 
Patna, I have not yet been able to examine the country. Local tradition says that there were 
Panj (five) Paharies, hill-like mounds, that were on the corners of the town. In the excaya- 
tion of Mangal Talao in 1870, some walls and a wooden structure were found about 15 feet 
below the present level of the ground ; and in Sadar gali, in a Muhammadan house, I have 
heard of « colossal pillar of the Asoka style. 

As to the remaina of the ancient palisade, I have traced it at Lohdnipur, Dahad ur, 
Vintlese ok pustank aechiiaatare ei Sandalpur, Sitdlasthana, and south of Kameaher These 
arta, as abows by excavations ee ie are generally 20 feet below the resent level 

o Frown 
The of brick edifices were traced between 15 and 10 feet below ground. The 
double reservoir or well at Kumrahar went down to about 20 feet; while the comparatively 
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modern buildings were exposed below 5 fect. But the more ancient structures—that of the 
Maurya period—were generally found between 8 and 12 feet. The bricks of the more ancient 
peel iaeans Haber beret ands ined, larger in size and more pinkish in colour, 

The relics of ancient soulpture have aaces, ‘The fragments of stone 
footstools, now worshipped as Goreyia Devi, is found everywhere. The two colossal statues 
of the Yashkas, taken to Caloutta at the end of the last century, were found probably in 
mene Of cared Beare iste 1 have discovered # large Asoka pillar and very interesting speci 
mens of a carved Buddbistio railing. At Lohanipur | dug and brought to light another Asoka 
pillar and a Buddhistic rail of a plainer style. At the Dargah Arzani were found 
several stone relics of Buddhistic rail posts and statues built into the walls of the local 
buildings; and here a fi y-carved pillar on the mound of the dog tomb shows shell 
characters, A few winged lions were also found. Attached to a door of a modern templ 
at Mahendru are two carved jamls of an ancient fane. In the neighbourhood of tha 
temple of Bari Pataini Devi and near a small tank were exhumed several relics of ancient 
art, one of which is now worshipped as the goddess. In the temple of the Chhoti Pataini, 
are 4 fine statue of the sun-god, a four-faced Mahadeva Lingam, and fragments of votive 
supas. And near the police and post-offices are votive stupas and a fine seated igure 
of the Buddha. At Agam kuin, Sitali-sthin aud Nowiatala are relics of the past, both 
Buddhistic and Brahmanical. The double figure at Nowatali is most interesting, for 
' being of the Maurya period, its workmanship is characteristic; it is double-figured, back 

to back, being represented in the style of Mayadevi holding a tree at the time of the hirth 


My excavations have yielded ancient coins, beads, and implements of iron. Tho coins 
range from the Paunch-marked to that of the Gupta. Several ornaments, peculiar to antiquity, 
were found. The beads are of different kinds, made in glass and crystals, The specimen 
ef ancient pottery show graceful forms forgotten by the artizans of to-day, Tho remains 
of renegade consist of nails, spears, axes, &c., which possess the stamp of the ancient 

























CHAPTER U.—secrion 1L—Ipewrirteations oF THE DIFFERENT SITES oF Patatirvtra’. 


On a perusal of the foregoing history of Pataliputra, we find six periods of the great 
siita wiliske ot 'dea chad city. The first was prehistoric, being founded by Patali 
ote pe ty. _. or his father, most probably on the site of the resent 
Patna. The second was Pataligrama, most probably on the site of Pahari, where Buddha 
preached and left his footprint. The third was the Nagara, constructed by Ajitasatru, 
of which the western gate was called after Gautama, Udayin spears to have completed 
it. The fourth was the capital of Kalisokn-Nanda, who added an outer rampart, of which 
the cirenit was 70 ii. The fiith was Palibothra, the city of Sandracottus, described by 
Megasthenes.as 80 stadia in length and 15 in breadth. ‘U'he sixth is Patna of the Mu I 
period ; and I may add that the seventh is Bankipore Patna of the English epuce which 
we see ing in our midst. In two thousand and five hundred years the level of the 
country has been raised to twenty feet and more; and it will not be difficult to trace tho 
six strata of the past towns in areas where the soil has not yet been disturbed, 
The Negara of Ajatasatru aE en midity "ee in the spree? style, as ig 
lee i @V1G@ent Irom thi Tapiaily Of Consiru 10m; for te Vears 
pavers sot Cire Segare: | Stee ke invaded cand ripe teh tho Vaisali eee eR or 
rather republic from this town, which served as the base of his military operations, The 
Chaitya of Pataligrama, in which the Buddha lodged and preached reclining on a centre 
post, appears, however, to be an ordinary dalan we see now in outlyi Villages, being gable- 
roofed with thatch or tiles and having walls of mud. Kalasoka, about one hundred years 
after, on removing here, constructed an outer rampart in order to extend the town to a larger 
area for the requirements of a capital. | | | 
When the Magadha kingdom expanded into the Indian empire, Sandracottus must 
ad ee have extended the capital still along the strip of high land 
on a between the Ganges and the Son, And here Megasthene’es 
account holds good; for he says that the rectangular city was 80 stadia (9°01 Tiles) in 
length and 15 (12 miles) in breadth. Since there were sixty-four gates, the intervening 
ce between two of them was about three stadia or 1,800 feet, (80-+80+15+415 = 128 = 9), 
t on this calculation it appears that there were in each of the eastern and western 
walls five gates, of which the central one must have been the main lion gate (Singhadrara) ; 
while the north and the south had respectively 27, of which five probably were main 
gates. The northern gates led to the river ghits. As to the 470 towers with which 
. the ancient palisades were defended and adorned, I think each of the gates had 
two bastions in front and two on the inner and main 
walls. Thus at the rate of four towers to a gate we arrive at 
1 r a total of 256, Bnt from the small space in front, that is the 
ar river pace,—the inner gates had not evidently advanced 
bastions. This supposition reduces the total of the gate towers 
| to 202, eae rable a ‘esermae ios to be distributed at 
the rate of five or six in the intervening spaces between the gates, which numbered 64. As to 
protection of the city, the Ganges was on the north, Son on the weat and south, and a ditch 
on the east. 
In the beginning of the third century, a Chinese ambassador describes the city as 
fortified, in which the king resided, and watered by canals, which flowed on all sides and 
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then filled the deep ditches which surrounded it, All the palaces and public buildings were: 
several stories in height. The market was shown by a winding street, one i in extent, the 


shops being arranged on both sides with approprinte signs. The second book of ths Si-yueht 
sae Gat he ct ben ad inner gat ithe:walls baiug wile and high. An idea can therefore be 
conceived of the greatness and magnificence of the capital of Magadha, 
Hiuen Tsiang notes the size of the city as 70 #, which, bearing in mind 
| ed of the Greek par | 80:15, and tl graphical 
Chinese descripticn of Shecity. features of the country here, makes length as about 80 fi 
and breadth as 5, But 30 Hi is equivalent to about 6 miles; and 5 i = 1 mile; not ox 1%, 
aa stated by Megasthenes. This fact shows that during the 
Chinese visit in 637 A.D., the outer an/l the wooden palisade 
must have been destroyed; and only the ruined foundation 
of the inner wall—that of Kalasoka—was visible. This 
“outer rampart” of course included the inner citadel of 
Ajatasatru and Udayibhadra; and I beg to show in a com- 
parative sketch-plan the different sizes of the three towns, 
Before I take up the question of identification in detail, 
the indications of the prehistoric Kusumapura and Pata- 
ligrama may be noted. In recording the legend of the Patali tree and the foundation of the 
latter town, Hinen Tsiang states that it was outside Kusuma-: 
GANGES RIVER, Peta ee i Speen 
' Buddhapida was in Pataligrama, whi propose to locate at 
Pahari, “i shown further ou, the anterior town most probably 
occupied the river side, somewhere close to modern Patna, 
The kings in prehistoric times preferred river-sides and 
elevated spots for their towns, as ordained in Manw and other 
Sdatras, Vitshakiva, the minister of Ajitasatra, must have 
selected an elevated spot, commanding the great river, for 
the frontier fort. And that elevated spot was most 
probably the débris of ruins of Kusumapura, which after- 
Now I can take up the travels of Fa Hian, which is rather easier to follow, for he gives 
) : aa tile bearings and distance of the great Stupa, first constructed 
baronlatra at Sonepar "HA by Asoka, which was 8 li south of the city. Patalinutra was 
| | . one Fajana (about seven pa on the other side of the Ganges 
from the confluence of the five rivers, which I propose to id ify with Harthar | | 
ae —. (Kshetra),, where the Sonepur méla is annually held, and 
Ganges Son, Malt aed Scaje where seven rivers* (two being the mythical Saraswati and 
¥; Jamuna) are traditionally believed to have joined together 


Assuming the southern rampart of the city to be somewhere near and parallel to the 
railway line, which must have extended to Tulsimandi in continuation of the palisade I 
discovered at Lohanipur, Bahadurpur and Sandalpur, 3 4 or more than a half mile, directs me 
to look for the Asoka stupa at Pahari, where, on the south of the double village, is a grent 
stupa in rains, which was destroyed partly in the excavations of 1895, This important point 
being determined, the adjacent monuments, which were close by and of which the foundation 
walls exist even now underground, which excavation alone can verify, are not difficult 
to trace. 

Sa follow them together (se Plate II for a restored map of 
nod two coureateat art Pum ~~" Pétaliputra). The great stupa of Asoka, which was in the 

; midst of the royal precincts, was in a ruinous condition ; 
its foundation having sunk, it was leaning on one side. The crowning jewel of the cupola, 
however, existed on the top; it was made of carved stone and had a surrounding balustrade, 
By the side of this Stupa was the Mihaydna Sanghirima which Fa Hian says was “yory 
imposing and eligant.” Near this was a pagoda (? monastery) belonging to the Hinayana 
eect (little vehicle). Both the 8 dramas contained about 600 or 700 monks “of grave 
and decorous aspect, each hte his proper place” (H. A. Giles), Hinen T'siang does not 
mention them, from which fact I infer that they were in complete ruins at his time (see Plate 
IT for Pahari and Kumrahar. — 

To the south of the tower (stupa) was an inscribed Pillar, 14 or 15 cubits in girth and 

Psy eae 30 cnbits in height, which recorded the giving away of his 
yest areeirpelastat on kingdom by Ascka and redeeming it with money threo times. 
Hinen Tsiang’s Life, however, states that the Jambudwipa pillar was on the north of the 


ee Pee more likely to be correct. The inscription Was in a mutilated condition. 
In front of the great Stupa Sas Tsiang say “by its side and not far from it’’) was the 
ep aire juddhapada, Ban ined in a Vihira, of which the door faced 
So act cM _ towards the north, and which Asokaa pears to have built 
near theroyal precincts ; for Hinen Tsiang says that he enclosed the stoneof the footprint with 
the impression. The stone was 14 inches png by 6 inches broad, having still the traces of the 
two feet, with the circle sign and the ten fringed with the sorolls of flowors and fishes 
which glisten brightly in the morning sun. Hiuen Tsinng’s Life adds that there was the 1.000 
spuked wheel, and on ench of the ten toes was the mark of the swastika (cross), flowers, vases, 
fish, &o- ‘The tradition was that the Buddha stood on this stone while looking towards 
Magadha for the last time, and left the impression of his fect. Subsequent to the period of 
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the Mauryas, the kings of the neighbourhood tried to carry it away. “ Lately Sasanka Raja,” 
says Hiven Tsiang, “when he was overthrowing and destroying the law of the Buddk 

came here to deface the sacred marks and to throw it to the Ganges (?); but it came back 
Ba er place,” that is to eay, it was brought back again by either Purna-varma or the 


By the side of the Buddhapada was a stupa where the four past Buddhas, previous 
Stara of the four Fibs’ al to the historical one, walked and sat down. Aas there is 
Chhoti Pabéri. past Basddhes at 9 brick stupa still existing about a furlong on the north of 


the great stupa, called Bayi Pahari, and just south of 


the northern village of Chhoti Pahari, presumably from the smaller stupa itself, [ 
to identify it with that of the four past Buddhas. If this identification holds cood. thie 
nbudwipa pillar, the Vihara, and the two monasteries must be in the immediate 
ghbourhood of and between the two stupas of Bari and Chhoti Paharies, which are a 
long Ime of elovated tract, extending north to south. Just north of the big mound of 
Bari Pahari is a long piece of lesser height, on which the village now stands. North of 
this, again, the elevated tract is not occupied with any house. The village of Chhoti Pahari 
extends northward of the small stupa, it also ea some height, though less than that 
of the mound, now known as Zatia. About 800 feet south and a little east of this stupa 
is another high mound, crowned by a figure of Mahadeva’s Linga. This tract, therefore, 
appears to be a very promising field for excavation and discovery of ancient monuments, _ 

I may note in passing that Dr. Waddell, seeing a large sandstone, which, to his eyes 
showed some defaced marks of the foot-impression, assumed Bulandibagh as the original 
site Ser Buddhapada, which the bearings and distances of the Chinese pilgrims do not 
OOTTOOOTate. 

Fa Hian says that 300 or 400 paces north of the pagoda (Buddhapada Vihara?) was 

EID, ph ah _ the town of Nili or Nilai, where Asoka rin, and LB ke 
plant Eeupie, "2 he re-built. He raised in the midst of it a stone pillar 
| with a lion-capital and about 35 feet in height (Legge Bhya 
“more than 20 feet”), and inscribed on its face the historical records of the origin and 
successive events connected with Nili, with the corresponding year, month and day. Hiuen 
Tsiang does not mention it. If I understand by the paged as the great stupa of Asoka, 
then the village of Chhoti Pahadi might be the site of his birthplace. But the area here is too 
small fora royal palace. But if the pagoda is taken to mean the Vihara of the Buddhapada, 
then Nili or Nilai needs be looked for at Dhanki-Kumrahar, where still exists a tradition 
of the palace of Raje Nand Kai, and where, on the north, west and south, I have brought 
to light extensive buildings, most probably the out-houses of the palace, which itself lics 
under the village proper. This assumption satisfies all conditions; for Hiuen Tsiang records 
all bearings from the old palace, which I understand to be that of Nilai. Now the ancient 
name of rauas Broee y speaking, Kumbharar, the royal concubine of the vase, about 
whom a tradition is still remembered—was Nemapur. Since the changing of J to J/ was 
not a difficult process in the deterioration of the vulgar pronunciation in the course of ages, 
the inference may not be far-fetched if I take Nema as the reminiscence of Nelai, 

Besides the palace of Nili, Fa Hian mentions another, in the midst of the city, which 
was built of stones and showed wonderful carvings. But Hinen Tisang appears to notice 
only one palace, from which he gives the bearings of the other monuments. He does not, 
it seems, mention the city palace, which, according to the Mudra Rdkshase, a political drama 
on the attainment of the throne by Chandragupta and Chanakya, was called Suganga Prdsdds, 
adorned with lrfty towers and bordering on the river. ; Hie | 
To the north of the old palace was an uninscribed stone-pillar, marking the site of Kala- 
ee f : sokna’s rt hell,” or ‘‘ earth. 7. 0,” by which I understand it 
“tekuske Sw te 6 big jail. It was iiss and square space, enclosed 

with high walls, with a strong and wide gate, within which 
was a flower and fruit garden, and provided with good ponds and beautiful alcoves. The 
jailor was a cruel man, who used to torment even innocent persons, and wanted to kill « 
hikehuka, who was, however, miraculously preserved. That monk converted Kalasoka, 
who at once destroyed the “hell” of torment, after which he sent for Upagupta, On the 
. north-west of the village of Kumrahar, between two tanks, Kallu and Chiman, I exhumed, 
along with extensive brick buildings, innumerable fragments of an Asoka pillar, of which 
I could discover no inseribed portion. It may not, therefore, be doubted that here existed 
the “hell” of Kalascka. 3 | ) 

To the north of the old palace, but south of the “hell” was a great stone with a hollow 

trough in it, which was eaid to have been hollowed out by 
the genii for feeding the priests. By the penii or spirits, [ 
understand the Yashkas, who were believed to be the divine workers, preceding the human 
artizans, as recorded by Taranath, the Tibetan historian. : | ; 

To the north of the old palace was a large stone house, which looked outside like a great 

hill, and inside many tens of feet wide. Evidently inside 

Mahendra’s hermitage at Dargah mmegns each face of tho courtyard. This was the hermitage 
ea . of the king’s brother, Mehendra (? Vitasoka), which was 
built by Kalesoka through the agency of the genii, and probably after the model of the 
Griddhakuta hill at Rajgriha. At the base of the mountain, a rook-chamber, 35 feet in 
length, 22 feet wide and 11 feet high, was formed with five large and square stones. Legge 
enys 30x 20x10 cubits. The spirits were said to have mada a great stone hill by piling up 
the stones, which they had brought at the king’s invitation as their seats in the royal feasts. 
From the mention of Mahendra as the king's half-brother, [doubt that Dharmasoka’s 
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son, who was sent to Ceylon, was meant. I take him to be Vitasoka, the brother of Kalasoka, 
who rebelled against his brother and then turned a great saint: soe Asokdraddu. 

By the Aaiiatiees Hinen Tsiang presu ab 
give an Sipe bec en: on the «ity { 
north of Kumrahar is a large mound, on which t ow st | 
and on the north of witistr mohalin (ward) still remembered as Mahendru. I propose to- 
identify this Dargah as the ancient site of Mahendra’s hermitace (see Plate V for the posi- 
tion of the Dargah). Here some stone relies, consisting of rai posts, # finely carved pillar 
with shell characters, a few winged lions of the conventional yle, and some human statues, 
hove been found, Hore is aleo said to be a stone chamber, underneath the yraveyard 
which extensively covers this mound. Dr, Waddell, in his monograph on Asoka’s: 
capital, supposed the Dargah to be the city palace. 

With great ingenuity, Dr. Waddell philologically argued that since Bhiknapahi 3 
whieh is more thar a mile north-west of the Kumrahar palace, means evidently the nat 
of the Bhiksuka (monk), Mahendra’s hermitage must have been here: more s0 as a so-called 
model of the Gridhskuta, which .was originally on the top of the big mound, is now 
worshipped by the low-class people as Bhikna-kumar, the ey ice: tis now a short 
distance north-east of the mound, But the identification of Bhiknapahadi as Mah ra’s 
hill falsifies Hiuen Tsiang’s bearings. The Mohulla Mahondra is closer to the Dargah than 
to the Bhiknapdhiri, which did not yield any stone relics to my excavation. . wi 

To the south-west of the old 6 fs was a little hill, in the crags and surroun¢ Ing valleys 

Upagupta’s hermitage at Bahaduroer, Of Which were several tens of stone dwellings, which Asoka 

. uae “Raja (? Kalasoka) constructed for Upagupta and other Arhats 

y the intervention of the Yashkas. There is no elevated spot or mound south-west of 

‘Kumrahar, except a very insignificant one at Bewa-dhih, which does not serve the purpo: 
of our identification. But if I take the south-west for simply west, then the mounds of 
Bahadurpur, which abounds with rough-hewn stones, capitally coincide with the desoription ; 
for here are ditches and a central tank known as Kundwa, which might represent the remains 
of the ancient crags and valleys. On the slopes of the big mound there were, I presum 
smal! caves or ¢elis, faced with stones. The annual inondations durin the rainy season 
mpelled the inhabitants to construct their houses on high mounds, which they found 
available in their settlement and which they flattened for the purpose; so that Phos gre 
flood could not reach them. ‘That is the reason why the Chinese pilgrims characterised the 
mounds of ancient débris as mountains, and now known ns Pahari, Panch Pahari. Chhoti 
Pahari, Bari Pahari, Bhikna Pahari, 

By the side of the hermitage of Upagupta was an old tower (stupa) the ruins of which 
sitios ckid'a saad Gea sioee Was a mass of heaped-up stones, and near which was a tank 
as oh "EPH held sacred by the people, whe used to bathe there to wash 
away their sins. The pond, which they called the “ ied: water, * exhibited gentle mpples, which 
ag bo over its surface as pure asa mirror, Here Kundwa, in the centre of the vi lage, might 

e the sacred tank ; for Kunda in Senacrit means a sacred reservoir, In that case, the western 
mound might be the site of the neighbouring stupa, where I partially excavated and traced 
some brick remains. If the Kundwa and the western me mid do not hold good, then about a 
furlong north of Babadurpur is another village known as Rampur, on the south and south- 
west of which are two small tanks. I have partly excavated them and exhumed 
ancient remains, chiefly wooden. Since the southern tank has undoubtedly o drain 
underneath its bed, it cannot be the sacred tank. But the south-western one, called 
Pin-bharni (literally meaning full of water), was evidently held important in ancient days, 
for here the slopes are banked up with brick walls, and its bed made pucea by the pavement 
of square bricks, below which I brought to light a ruined wooden structure of the ancient 
period. This tank mag then be the identical pond. As to the stupa, the high gymnasium 
which is just south of the village, and underneath which I traced remains of stones and bricks 
might be its representative, here is a large tank, ealled Gun-sar or Gangasagar, south o 
the Dargah Arzani, which Dr, Waddell seems to think as the sacred pond ot Hiuen Tsiang, 
but it does not fulfil bearings given by the pilgrim. | 

To the south-west of the mountain, that is, a hermitage of Upagupte, which I tenta- 

stupas in Laskari Wikis garden, Vely assign at Bahadurpur, was a col lection of five stupas - 

Se a ee) ahi aha Rinstaganaora We ee hills, and of witch 




































the ey foundations were ruinous, These five stupas were said to be the last ones, a - 


by Asoka with exceptional grandeur over the remaining five measures of relics, ag typical of. , 
the five spiritual bodies of the Buddha. Some held them to be the treasuries of Nanda 
Raja, which subsequently a covetous king wanted to open. On the south-west of Bahadurpur 
is o garden, known by the name of Laskari Bibi, whose grave ishere. Here are two mounds, 
large and smell. The smaller, but higher, mound is still of the stupa form, about 500 feat 
south-west of which, and at Jogipurn, is a third, near which was found, year before last, a 
carved architrave of the Maurya period. ‘The first and the larger mound in the garden was 
flattened into a rectangular plan for the purpose of a graveyard, This probably represents the 
ruins of rig stupas, tho other two, of Laskari Bibi and of J ogipura, serving as the fourth 
and the fifth 
To the south-east of the old ay a the Sanghiirima of epee. which was built 
PEt | eee. by Gsoka Raja, as a sort of first-froit and a pattern of 
ARE Seeeguemrtcau dl pee es construction and lofty building, when he became 
a believer in the doctrine of the Buddha. In the Avokdvadina (Mitra’s Indo-Aryans, velame 
1, page 408), Kukkuta-Vihara is referred to as in pd mein called Upakenthikuarama, on 
the right bank of the Ganges, near the city of Pa iputra. ‘This monastery was long in 


poverty 


(Py) 


ruins, probably since 436 A.D,, when Arhat Kasypa left it for Tibet, but the foundation wall 
existed at the time of Hiuen Tsinng’s visit. By the side of the Sangharama was a great stupa, 
ape: called Amalaka (ribbed stow), whinh Was tised a5 & medicine 

4 — mn India. Asoka built this stupa, when he recovered ‘from 

a long sickness,asa mark of gratitude to the Sthavira, who blessed him at the time his 
majesty presented an Amajaka fruit, the only article he possessed at the time: of his 


North-west of the Amalaka was another stupa, known as “ establishing the Ghanta,” 
Ctieala shape: in commemoration of striking the bell, after twelve eae 
9 silenoe, by. Aryadeva, who defeated tho heretics of the Vaisali 
sect. This Ghanti stupa was in the middle ofan old Sangharama. To the north of it 
was the old foundation of a ruined house, where a Brahman under the in‘uence of a spirit, 
and within a curtain, used to defeat all learned men, until Asvaghosha, versed in the three 
vehicles, little, great and middle, silenced him. ve: 

I have not yet found an Dpposnnity to examine the mounds on the south and oast of 
Patna, recently under water, where presumably the above ruins lie imbedded in the soil. 
I have heard of some mounds and three blocks of ancient wood, called kalus here, which 
are deep under soil at Ranipur, and which need be excavated next working season, 

Leaving the south-west corner of the city and going about 200 Ji (paces, in the French 


translation), Hiuen Tsiang saw an old ruined Sanghirima, by the side of which was a stupa, 
that was held so sacred, that people from far and near used to come and pray here. Thera 
were also traces of the four past Buddhas. Beal proposes to correct the 200 ii to 10 & 
from the south-west angle of the city. Ifitiseo, then I can easily identify the remains at 
Lohanipur, where I brought to light some remains éf a large terrace, stone railings, an 
Asoka (Maurya) pillar, and some remains of brick buildings, Butit Lohanipur itself is taken 
as the south-west corner of the old Pitaliputra, as evidenced from the wooden remains, 
then Naoratanpur will serve well for the location of the monuments mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang on this side. ! 
Aa to the position of the city palace, probably called Sicganga, from a good and command- 
| | ing situation on the high bank of the Ganges, IT at first 
aA tu ene ab the -inglined to’ De. Wadaell 





necessary that some other and better site 1s sought for. Ihave come to know, on enquiry, 
that at Kallu Khan's Bagh, Sadar gali, Patna, and inthe Aenana of Maulyi Mahammad 
Kabir and Amir, isan Asoka (Maurya) pillar, several feet below the courtyard, which, 
when opened two years ago, was so thick that two men, joining their hands together, could 
not measure its girth, Along with the pillar were the remains of a wooden structure in 
which the sil beams were laid crosswise. Since itis natural to suppose that the king, who 
ruined colossal pillars everywhere, even : si oe of Rink woere te “ born, must have 
erected one to heighten the importance of hia city palace. I suspect that the palace site micht 
be close by in HOR Sadar gali, presumably the high road of the ancient city, =e 
Mr, McRindle, in his translation of Megasthenes’ Indiea, page 206, states that “during 
the cold season of 1876, while digging 8 tonk in Shaik Mithia Ghari, a part of Patna, almost 
equally distant from the Chauk (market-place) and the railway station, the excavations, at a 
depth of some 12 or 15 feet below the swampy surface, discovered the remains of a long 
brick wall, running from north-west to south-east. How far this wall extended beyond tne 
limits of the excavation,—probably more than a hundred yards—it is impossible to say. Not 
far from the wall and almost pexsilet to it was found a line of palisades, the strong timber 
of which it was composed, incli slightly towards the wall, In one place there appeared 
to be a sort of outlet, for two wooden pillars rising to a height of 8 or 9 feet above what bad 
evidently been the ancient level of the placs, and between which no palisade could be 
discovered, had all the appearance of door or gate posts, A number of and sinks were 


also found, their mouths being indicated by heaps of fragments of broken mud vessels. From 
the best preserved specimens of these it appeared that their shape must have differed from 
that of those now in use. One of the wells ead been cleared out, it was found to yield 
capital drinking water, and, among the rubbish taken ‘but of it, were discovered saveral spear- 

heads, a fra ement of a large vessel, &c,,"" (pages 207-208). a. 
This palisade and brick wall at Mangal Talao might have'formed the southern outskirts 
of the imperial buiidings, which must have been very extensive. There aro several elevated 
high grounds in and near Patna, which are penne fields for'excavation. That 
the palace must have been somewhere here will be evident 
from what Bigandet records in his “Legend of Gaudama,” 
for he says that, while Nigrodha, coming from Varuna’s 
monastery, and entering the city through the southern gate, 
was going towards the eastern gate to see his mother at 
Dountsanka, which was on the east of Pataliputra, Asoka saw 
him from the lion gate of his palace. This shows that the 
palace was on the aide of the road, which passed from the 
south gate to the eastern one. The site north-east of Patna, 
ond now Enown as killa, was evidently the fot (citadel) of 
the Swganga palace, where most probably Ajatasatru and 
Varuna's Udayin constructed the first Nagaram. In the Chinese 
singin account of the third century A.D). a winding street, one 
fi in length, which forms the market, applies to the present 

Chauk, on the north of which presumably was the palace. 










, I's identification of Dargah Arzani. ~~ 
But since I propose to identify it with Mahendra’s hires 


r 
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CHAPTER ILL.—Excavations. 


The sites where I excavated som December ieee to the ond reek of J rr wette 

. | with the exception of one month, when I was deputed to the’ 

The chief sites of my excavateos _ Champaran Tarai, were Kumribir, Nawitola, Bulandibagh, 

Rampur and Bahidurpur, Bhiknépahiri, Lohanipur, Jamunsh dhih and Neoratanpur. Of 

these, Kumrahar had the largest share of my attention ; and hire I did a greater amount of 
excavation than in any other site. | 

ns of walls on the 


Pies See 


On minutely examining the — at Kumrahar, I saw indi 
£0 





tet bank of the Kallu Talao and on the west bank of 

ca Chaman tank. The site between these two tanks is proposed 

by me to be identified with the “ earth-prison ” of Kalasoka. On commencing excavations at 
these places, on 9th December 1896, I succeeded in osing before long the remains of 
ancient walls, which I at once followed up. By the end of February, I cleared, at Kallu 
| a tank, 200 feet east to west and abont 20 feet north to south 

Cae at Aare and about 10 feet deep, and thus brought to light a series 

of rooms, or rather cells, on the south of which was a sort of drain about 1 foot 6 inches in 
breadth (see Plates VIL and VIII for plan and sections). The cells are about 8 feet north to 
south, and between § feet 6 inches and 5 feet east to west. The breadth of the walls is 
about one foot, composed of single bricks set in mud in each course, each brick being | 
foot 6 inches long by 1 foot broad, and between 14 and 3 inches in thickness. ‘The 
thinner bricks were used in larger numbers. The thicker bricks are seen in the western 
walls, which appear to me to be the more ancient. Bince no openings were found in the 
cells, I conclude that these were accessible from the roof, in the same way as was discovered 
in the monastery of Sultanganj. Below the foundation wall, I discovered a large fragment 
apa of » Maurya pillar, about 3 feet in diameter. I also d 

Fragmenia of an Asoka pillar, several smailer fragments, especially on the floor of the 
western cells, which appear to have been paved with them, This fact shows that this struc- 
ture must have been built after the destruction of the pillar, The courses of some of the 
cross walls aro bent towards the tank, which proves the pre-existence of the tank, subse- 
quently known as the Kallu Talo, presumably from a Muhammadan name. 

On my return from Uhamparan, I continued the excavation, following the walls towards 
the south, where I had observed before that they penetrated further. And on the west 
I wanted to dig near a well in the , where I detected some masonry exactly in line 
so, This promising part of the remains, therefore, is still unexposed. _ 

Continuing the excavations on the south of the tank (see Plate IX), I traced the more 
ancient portion of the monument; for here the walls were thicker and the foundations were 
about 12 feet below the present level of the ground. The bricks, also showed great age by 
their very pinkish colour, and some of them were of greater dimensions than even the larger 
ones mentioned before. At right angles to the series of cells so far as I exposed, and on its 
western end, I traced a second series of rooms of better construction towards the south, for a 
length of 89 feet; the main wall having cross walls, which branched off towards the west. 
Here I found a curious passage, between two walls, and 2 feet 1 inch and 3 feet 3 inches in 
breadth. It is 21 feet 4 inches south of the northern range of cells. East of this narrow 
passage is a sort of fight of steps, made of large bricks. Here also fragments of the Asoka 

illar were foond. The rooms were of greater dimensions than the northeru cells, of which 
he walls extended towards the garden, where [ was not allowed to dig. A copper coin, 
be sag ta es Cin ee ea oe ee ee sf a 
Forty-seven feet south of we os rp ae pay) Scaled bikes west 
wpe | of a dilapidated Muhammadan tom! Lhe ukbarah, I 
Otte tek oar ee tind otee walla, ‘eting’ taithas south and west. Un the 
north of the tomb, I dug, about 13 feet deep, an area of 30 fest and more east to west, and 
40 feet or so north to south. Seeing a wall which 1s at right angles to others here, going 
underneath the tomb, I drove a tunnel and followed it up to its termination, just below the 
cell of the grave. In this tunnel I foynd several fragments of the Asoka pillar. But on 
the north of the tomb the stone fragments increased in number and size, of which three were 
between 2 and $ feet in length and diameter. Below a stratum of yellowish or rather 
reddish soil, and about 10 feet deep, I came across a layer of blackish earth, composed of ashes, 
embers, and bits of lime, between 1 and 2 feet in depth. In this blackish stratum the stone 
ents of the pillar were invariably found (ace Photo; plate Xa). 1 then began tunnel- 
ling the black stratum at the sides of the pit I had dug, especially towards the north and the 
east, and brought to light innumerable fragments, large and small. In the northern tunnel 
I alighted ona heap of the stone fragments, of which some were more than 3 feet in 
height and diameter. The polished surface of all these fragments looked quite fresh and 
new. But no inecribed portion could 1 discover after all my attempts to search,—which 
fact reminded me that the Chiness pilgrim did not mention the prison pillar as inscribed. 

The fact of these pillar ments being invariably found here in a layer of blackish 

| | soil below a reddish stratum, more or less 10 feet in depth, 

Binckish stratum where Aska fmz- yroves that the pillar might have most probably been 
ments were found, : P e » ee: 

lestroyed by massing round it fuel, dry leaves and grass to 

a great height, which were set on fire. The Lat fell off by pieces and ents, the smallest 

bits being burnt to lime, a slow, inexpensive, but expeditious way of destruction, resorted 

to by a vandal hand of antiquity, most probably Raja Sasinka Deva of Karna-Suvarna, 

whom Hiuen Tsiang mentions as invading {aga and breaking down Buddhistioc 

monuments. 
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On the west of the Ronee is a high ten epee ree now covered with 

} | uhammadan graves (Plate X*. I began digging on the 

are aga bed of the last anti excavation, and before eeaft te two 
parallel-walls which extended westward underneath the mound, and which I followed up by 
Cunnelling toa length of about 30 feet (Plate XI). The two parallel walls, of which about 
ia ‘ 70 feet I trated, appear to have formed an ancient drain, 5 

| feet 6 inches in breadth, through which the sewage of the 





| Meighbouring buildings must have flowed, for I found black silt between them. Above these 
two parallel walls, I traced two others, or rather two edges of one wall, 4 feet 3 inches in 


thickness, which appears to have been constructed after the drain wasdestroyed and forgotten. 
And subsequently, when this latter was again in ruins, bricks were taken out by some 
illage vandals of old. Since then, débris and earth have accumulated to a height of about 
10 feet. This fact shows the great age of even this latter wall. Here also the lower wall 
showed better masonry. 
Thinking the mound to be the remains of a stupa—for a carved coping-stone of a 
one © Buddhistio railing is: close by—-I sn sai? to dig on 
the southern slope. Going down 10 feet, I cleared some 
walls and a sort of small drain, round a carved wall, which I took to be the foundation 
of the ancient stupa. Near it a niche, or something like it, was traced. I could not, however, 
continue this interesting discovery, for the Muhammadans aioe to my so doing. Noticing 
that their greves did not go beyond 5 feet below the surface, I sprang a tunnel about 12 feet 
below, and towards the north. On the northern slope also, I dug a pit, whence another 
tunnel was pushed on to meet the southern one. I suoceeded in doing so after a month of 
hard labour by four diggers, Midway I traced a wall; but the whole length is full of rubble 
bricks, of which the bottom I could not reach. Iam certain, however, that the most promis- 
ing stratum remains untouched about 16 feet below. A very interesting head of a Vardha 
(boa ”) in terracotta, and a large number of jhama (fire-bricks?) were brought out from this 
tunnel, 
On the east side of the mound was cleared a terrace, about 5 feet below the which 
= showed pucka floor. And on the west, about 30 feet from 
— the mound, Mr. Mills had traced another terrace before I 
came here; it was 5 feet below the field. South of the mound, I cleared a third terrace, near 
the fragment of « carved hes Fee which 1s under a big tamarind tree. Further south of 
the terrace and in the garden of the Muhammadan zamindar, I dug deep and cleared, 12 feet 
below the level of the ground, a wall 8 feet long ny. feet 9 inches wide, of which the bricks 
were 1" x 10° x avigiry af cio a Sopa to be of the most ancient period and style. 
About 150 feet north-east of this wall, I cleared a large space to expose a terrace, of which 
I could not find out the limit. In this locality a very interesting statue of the Maurya 
style was discovered about 20 years ago (Plate L) ; it is a double figure of Maya devi, carved 
back to back on a post of probably a Buddhistic structure, of which the two other sides show 
delineations of trees, age and apple. The attitude of both the figures is similar, 
racefully standing, and holding by their right hand the branch of o tree. It is now 
Derukbia Devi hee ie as Durukhia by the villagers at Nawatola, about 
z 2 two furlongs west of Kumrahar. Since no ental holes 
of the horizontal bars are af the sides, I infer that it did not belong toa Buddhistic railing, 
but mee have most probably served the purpose of a post to place offerings on in front of 
a Buddha statue in a temple (Vihara) which must have stood somewhere near the Chaman 


About 300 feet west of the Chaman mound is another of larger size, which is also 
covered with Muhammadan graves. As it appeared to be very promising, I dug pits at its 
northern and western sides and wanted to drive some tunnels about 10 feet underneath 
the stratum of graves. But the local Muhammadans raised great objections, and all my 
tact failed to secure the necessary permission. I had therefore to give up this work. 

On the west of the nine pro of parr, I carried te epee scerevne and 

| | _. brought to light a large number of ancient edifices, which 
_Out-houses of the palace of Baja from their depth and style of masonry appeared to be of 
Nanda, : fs 

_ two periods. The more ancient structures, which showed 
better masonry, were found between 10 to. 12 feet below the present level of the fields, 
while those of aperet italy lesser antiquity were traced about 5 feet below. Those edifices 
appeared to be the out houses of the palace of Nili, where Asoka was born, and which 
most probably occupied the site of the present village. 
mmencing my description from the west, the first vestige of antiquity that came 
to” view in a garden of Amrut (Guava) was a long wall, 2’ 2” broad and about 90 feet 
long, 80 far as I followed up. Its foundation was about 8’ 6" below the present level of 
the soil. It turned towards the south; but I oould not go further for want of means. 
About 100 feet north of this wall, vestiges of another wall was visible in a well, and 150 
feet or so east of it. A third was detected in a second well, which I at once ordered to be 
followed up, at a short distance from it, in order not to damage it in any way. Going 
10 feet down, [ cleared’a wall of the most ancient style, which showed batter (slope in a wall) 
and which extended north to south. Tracing it northward for about 45 feet from the well, I 
came across, on the north of the footpath, another wall, 4’ 4" wide, which extended westward, 
394 feet further east, and om the north of the footpath a third wall was traced, which 
went from west-south-west to east-north-east. | 












| 
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On the south of the footpath, and about 275 feet east of the last excavation near the well, 
I brought to light extensive buildings, of which a wall, 7 6° broad, was cleared to a length of 
125 feet east to west (ee T’lates XI, XII, for plan and yections). At both of its ends several 
= = found, going north to south. a eastern oe walls, three 7 Hate 
showed deeper fonndaton possessed sects ory of a better style, avparently of the more 
ancient a2 The rooms or rather cella, which wore on the east and of whieh three were 
‘exposed, were about 8° 6* x 7’ 6" in length and breadth. Just on the west side of them, 
I found a narrow passage, like the one on the north-east of the Mokarbah. About 25 feet 
south-west of the last excavation, I cleared another spot and brought to light the remains 
of a second edifice, of which the eastern portion appearet to be a stair, 11’ 9” broad, which 
was constructed of very large bricks, A wall branched from it towards the north, west 
of which, but not parallel, rnns a medieval wall, done in smaller bricks. 
About 40 feet east of the stair, another edifice was found, of which two walls about 
eae - three feet wide, and at right angles to each other, extended 
dag: pi Ngan aa archite- south-west and north-west. One of the wails showed batter 
| (elope in a wall), peculiar to the style of the Maurya archi- 
tecture. From the mesting point of the two walls, that is to say, from the corner of the 
ancient chamber, extended a third wall of smaller bricks and undoubtedly of medieval age. 
@a the south of these remains, and at a spot marked with a cross in the plan, I exhumed 4 
large jar, octagonal in horizontal section, of which the like is not seen im the potter of modern 
times, About 15 feet further east, I detected in an old well some masonry about 12 feet 
below the ground, and so digging a deep pit at a short distance from it, found some brick 
steps and a portion of another wall in front of it, A quantity of small stone slabs was 
also exposed on the north face of the pit. . rs 
Returning to the western end of the main wall, 7’ 6” broad, which also possessed 
batter, three parallel cross walls were traced out at no great depth from the surface. 
Continuing my excavations southward, a wall, three feet wide, was traced to a length of 
7) feet or so. This wall, with the subsidiary ones, enst to west, wasof very good masonry 
and appeared to be of the highest antiquity. At its rthern end and on its east side was & 
room about 7 9" in span; and, on the south and towards the west, some other rooms were 
discovered, which were not, however, fully cleared. The bricks were of very Jar e size and 
inki «, The foundation of the wall bere was found 12 feet or 60 


below the present level of the fields. Mr. J. A. Bourdillon, the Commissioner, who came 
here one morning of June last, was surprised to see the large number of ancient monuments, 
and exclaimed that this excavated area remjnded him of Pompei and its streets of ruins, 

On the south of the village of Kumrabar, brick masonry was detected by, me in 

Ba ae an old well called Khiri Kuyiad, and about 20 feel below 
pee the present level of the fields (#e Plate No. XIV for plan 
and sections ond Plate XIVa for two Photoess), In this neighbourhood, Mr. Mills had exea- 
vated in the hot season of 1596 and found a large amount of ancient sauries (shells). 
I began excavating in January 1897, « short distance south of the well, and before 
ten feet depth was reached, a small cell, six feet square, was exposed to view, Clear- 
ing it all round, a terrace was found, south of the cell, being five feet below the level of 
the field. Hive foot lower still, and & little eastward. 1 was. to Senne Stine 
Serst-cylindrical brick (aurya pillar, below which a great number o semi-cylin- 
een en pros drical brio, 1 foot 8 inches long osase 9 inches in 
diameter, and somewhat arranged in layers, were brought to light. — ese finds made me 
sanguine to look in the immediate neighbourhood for some important monuments, to which 
these peculiar bricks must have beouke’s and which, however, I could not discover. Before 
I lighted on these finds, I cleared another cell just north of, and attached to, the other. The 
eastern wall of hoth the cells tarned out to be quite a curve, sloping outwards as it went — 
down, This observation led me to conclude that this might have been the rtion of a 
bastion, most probably belonging to the royal | », which existed in this neighbourhood. 
To trace this supposed bastion; , I dug deep on the south-east of the curved wall, where, 
i feund it broken and discovered the vase, an Asoka fragment, and the cylindrical 
bricks mentioned above. And so I stopped excavating below 17 feet, but continued 
robing at the foundation of the first-discovered cell, which I reached underneath a thick 
ayer of broken pottery, at ee 18 feet 6 inches below the present level of the ground, As 
to the terrace, 1 could not follow it southward, as there were crops standing at the time. Dut 
towards the east and north of the pit, I traced other walls,as shown in plan. The two 
oells appeared to be two sister wells or reservoirs. As to the cylindrical bricks, Mr. Glass, the 
Chief Engineer, who saw my collection of relics in December last, suggested that they might 
have served the purpose of coping to walls. 

T heard that at a short distance seth ye of ~ “as rae above-mentioned, and in the 
| | ) compound of a mud house, there is a subterranean passag 
= pe wapece : which leads to several rooms, all now lying deep under the 

earth. My impression is that these remains might most probably belong to the Se ford 
which I was in search of so long. But time and funds did not allow me to undertake this 
promising work. | 

In a milkman’s house (Gowili) on the east of the EES I excavated a small area 

down to 10 feet, and found some remains of walls and terrace. The stratum of land, here as 
elsewhere, was found to be formed of s thick débris of broken bricka, generally 10 feet in 
depth, below which I exposed actual remains of ancient monuments. In another Gowali’s 
house, I saw two walls going southward; but I did not find time and means to dig here, 
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. About 400 feet west of the double well or reservoir, a cultivator, in digging a well in 
his Geld, eut out in pieces s quantity of ancient wood, which I thought to be the remains of 


an ancient palisade. It was found in a stratum of bluish and whitish soil, which is peculiar 
to river beds, as that of the Ganges. But 1 did not get an opportunity to dig and examine 





ihe -- 
Midway between the gouble village of Pahari and Kumrahar, and about 2 furlon 
ee south-east of the latter, is a high and large mound, 
a known as Patariya Dhih (dhih meaning mound) which 
on the south of a marsh of the same name, Patariya {stony) s/d/, so-called from a 
ge number of gravels, which are found in this ancient bed of the Son and Punpun. It 
is also, like other mounds here, covered with Muhammadan graves. In the month of May, 
ordered a small party of diggers to excavate it on its lope on the east, south and west. In 
few days I was glad to diseoveran inter Tinga of Mahadeva in polished black stone with 
s Argha in sandstone, about 65 feet below surface of the eastern slope and near a well. 
Going further down, some walls were traced. On the western side also some thick walls of 
the ancient type were found, about 12 feet below the top (se Plates IT & XY). 
On the north of the village of Pahari, I det some thick walls in the fields, and 
about two furlonge east of the same village, the remains of a wooden palisade were noted, 
deepina well, But fandsdid not permit me to undertake excavations in this tract, which 


pe to be the wage nites for here were the two Stupas, two monasteries, a Buddha- 


Fe 


eee 





ins 


ada le, and an insori of Asoka, which the bearings and distances, recorded 
the Chin al a ra led me to search for. The two Stupas are there still, being high 
mounds, which Dr. Fuhrer vandally excavated and failed to identify. 
On the mound at Bari Pahari, which I think is the first Stupa erected by Asoka the 
sraolive aisd tselon excavations ab Great, a trench, 12 and then 20 feet wide and 201 feet 
tha two Stapas at Pahari in 1895. long, was commenced on 30th October 1894 (see Plate XV). 
It was driven directly to the northward to the very centre of the hill of solid brickwork, where 
the trench was widened to 40 by 34 fect. It was then carried down to a depth of 30 feat, 
and the central pit to 40 feet, where water peerings further deepening. But nothing of 
archeological interest was brought to light. The excavation of the mound at Chhoti Pahari 
brought to light the cora of the solid brickwork, more than 40 feet in diameter, which I 
ropose to identify with the Stupa of the four Buddhas mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 
tt appears that the bricks from the centre, where presumably was the relic chamber, were 
removed several centuries ago by the Mohammadan invaders of old. Subsequently, the 
hollow was filled up with rubble bricks to form a platform for the purpose of a gymnasium. 
After excavating down to 20 feet, original brickwork was found; this solid masonry was 
again dug into, 4 feet further deep. Altogether 24 feet of the existing Stupa was uselessly 
cut down under the supervision of a so-called exp |, without the diseovery of any relics. 
This vandal and destructive excavation of two important monuments, which cost about 
Rs. 700, should never have been allowed by an expert, who is understood to be the chief 
archeological authority in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Dr. Waddell severely 
criticised this costly but at the same time useless excavation. But gat pl of proceeding 
ig quite different. I take a sort of religious care in preserving what I expose; and J sm 
ery strict in not allowing my men to break even de ed bricks, for which purpose they 
had to use their spade very carefully. Thank God, not one relio of the many that i brought 
to light has been broken. My procedure is generally to work from the outside, following 
the remains by the edge of the walls, but at a short distance and then gently drawing nearer, 
ao as to avoid all chances of breakage. ae | 
In closely examining the wells in the then dry bed of the Sewai tank, I detected in one, 
eae a ear near the Sitala Devi temple (Plate XVI), the remains of some 
src = wooden structure, to open which I at omce gave order in 
April last. Ten feet below the bed of the tank, my men alighted on a layer of thick planks, 
spread over a bedding of brickwork and beams, of which I exposed a fragment before 
lung. The {ri Fmen! of the beam had i hole to recerve the tenon of & post, which minst 
have supported the ancient drain or palisade. But the blackish earth, composed of silt of 
ages, fell down in mass from the side of my pit, burying the Koolies who were working there, 
=d whom I extricatad with some difficulty, and at certain risk I took out the exposed 
woods from amidst water which had oozed out from below. I had therefore to give up 
the attempt of following and carefully examining this wooden structure, which appeared to 
extend east to west, Besides water percolated from all sides so rapidly that I could not pro- 
perly sketch on the spot the portion I exposed. I took out the planks and the portion of the 
oross-beam that supported them, and rearrangec them in the way found under water, os 
shown in the sketch. ‘This‘is the only place where [ took ont ancient relics from arfw. 
Near the temple of Sitald Devi, just north-west of the wooden stracture mentioned 
a Tes above, is 6 small collection of sculptured stones, of which 
Relies near Sitala temple. one is a pretty face of the Buddha and another is a fragment 
of a railing, and a third a votive stupa (E to Lil). And in the temple of Siva, on the western 
bank whence the tank is known Seeai, are three more fragments of a Buddhistie rail which 
exhibit interesting carvings. In the boss or medallion of one of them are two figures of 
husband and wife, standing in an smatory attitude. Another relic shows the def figure 
of a man standing. The Linga of Mahadeva, to whom tho temple is dedicated, has the head 
‘At the Agam Kusi, literally the fathomless well, is a headless female figure, carved in 
ir the ve of Mayadevi at Nawatola, which Speers to be of 
Agam Fuss. the rye period (Plate Li Fig. 2). And tha ig well itseli, 
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of which the diameter is about 20 feet, has the stamp of i great This female figure, which 
has a modern and hideous head is now worshipped as Sitala Den the Goddess of small-pox.. 

On the north of the railway line and of Kumrahar is an ancient canal or jhil 

which, coming from the south-west corner of the Sevai tank, extends towands the west for 
about 2,000 feet, along the southern edge of which I traced a lon wall, 2 feet or so wide, 
and constructed of the usually large-sized bricks. The bed of te canal, northward from the 
wall, is paved with bricks. I could not determine to what length the wall extended. 
Between this canal and the distiller is a small plot of ground, where I heard that boat and 
kalues (literally, oilman’s post), which name the villagers assign to the remains of the 
palisade, were found soms years ago. I began to dig a pit to trace the latter; but I could not 
go down sufficiently deep when rain commenced and stopped my works. Between the canal 
and the railway I excavated a trench, about 150 feet east to west, to follow wt a structure, of 
which I had discovered a vestige in a well. I went down to 10 feet and raced a wall, which 
appeared to be most ancient. And near it and a little eastward, but just below the surface of 
the field, I detested a amount of brick masonry which appeared to be the remains of an 
ancient arch, the bricks being placed on the edge-to-edge principle. In the northern ditch of 
the Pipalpanti road, and on the north of‘ Kumrahar, I detected walls and Masonry, which, 
however, I did not find time to follow. 

On the east of Kumruhar, is another villa of smaller size, called Dhanki, which stands 

si | "on high seesid and the fields which are on the east of tho 

Alan local and ancient tank are very high. Here is a collection 

of ancient stone figures all broken and defaced. This locality, therefore, appeared to be 
very promising; se ers commenced digging a trial trench, But the rains prevented my 
digging a good length to discover anything. 

North-west of Kumrahar = between econ and the rien is a moe of the 
Rivsaine nk Minted, athan period and a graveyard, whic stand on sneient mound 
| bie , (Plate YVII). On the north of these and of the seiged 

ond 





some pits were sunk down in order to bring to view several posts of the palisade, which 
villagers informed me were here about 15 feet below the ground level. I could not go bey 
10 feet when rain commenced. I, however, succeeded in exposing extensive buildings, b 
ancient and medieval, between 5 and 10 fect below the present level of the ground. By 
medieval I mean the period ems a to the Maurya period, but long antecedent to the 
visit of Hinen Tsiang in 637 A.D. The characteristics of the two periods of architecture 
here were the same as observed at Kumrahar. 

On the west of the village of Nawatala there is a large tank, apparently very ancient, 

Sia dtkn recodine ab Setecienl: and now known by the name of Waris Ali ho pre 

- ny, Seteg sumably once repaired it alo with the ghat (Plate XVIID, 
The ghit is just below a high mound which is ooyered with Muhammadan gesves £ is 
the eastern bank of the tank. I excavated the western face of the mound and exposed both 
Hindu and Muhammadan remains. Tho remains of the Mat madon ghits showed 
masonry of small! bricks, cemented with surki (brick-dust) and lime, while the more ancient 
Hindu structure was made of the usual layers of very large bricks laid in mud (s¢e Photograph 
XVI1l«), The Muhammadan phat appeared to be flanked by octagonal bastions, inside 
which were Hindu walls and terraces, one above another. Hut before long I stopped this 
work; for just on the north side of the tank and of the road (Fipalpdnti), I discovered « 
series of very interesting ghats, which at once engrossed my attention in this neighbourhood, 

Between the railway and the road, and just beyond the northern ditch, I detected some 

Kxtovalve Hin hits bricks in a pit of a brickfield, and about 15 foot below (see 

| ee eel rae Plate XIX for plan and sections). After clearing it to a 
certain extent, I found it continnous and rising in a slope. I then began to dig in the other 
pits running parallel to the ditch and in a line with the first wall ¢ ered. | U 
hard labour, I cleared out a series ‘of small Ghats, at short distances from one another, the 
intervening spaces being occupied and strengthened with three parallel and curtain walls, the 
highest, that is, the southern wall, being continuous. ‘hese flights of steps face towards the 
north, and are constructed of both horizontal and vertical Inyers of brick, each gb4t being 
flanked by curtain walls to limit and strengthen it. The formation of the soil, so far 
as | went down, was composed of three strata; the first is reddish soil, about 10 feet deep, 
below which is 4 layer of large and yellowish sand, about 2 fost deep. Below the sisitlp 
stratum is that of black soil, about 1 foot thick, below which again was seen the sand, Here 
water prevented me from going iurther down, and so I could not open and examine the 
lower portion of the chats, 

I traved this series of ghits for a longth of more than 700 feet, east to west, beyond 
which I did not go, and so cannot eay how farit extends. Now tha yellowish large sand 
is peouliar to the river Son, and since the villagers in the neighbourhood remember a tradi- 
tion that the Son used to flow here in ancient time, I did not feel any difficulty in identi. 
ba Pere hats as belonging to that river, which here, during the Maurya period, served os 
the ditch af Palibothra, G00 foet wide. Among these steps and walls, I found the fragment 
of the largest brick I have yet seen in the ruins of this great city, ° : 

About 500 feet north of these ghits and the rullway is a site, known as Bulandibsgh, 
60 called from ifs eminence. Here under a palm tree was a block of rough stone which 
showed tothe eyes of Dr. Waddell some faint trace of a foot, and hence identified by hitn 
as the very Buddhapada mentioned by Hinen Tsing. Accordingly, 
discovering the neighbouring monuments, as shown in the Dostor’s pamphlet, Mr. Mille 
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drove two long trenches, at right-angles to each other, about 6 feet wide and 10 feot d 
and discovered a most interesting ca ital of the Maurya style of eaten (Plate XL VID. 
eh is in | yellowish ne and very. in site, the different faces showing ornaments of 
ey-suckle, guilloche and other decorated bands (se# illustration). Near it was found 
es nother big but rou “block of stone of the same kind, which appears to have been intended 
for another capital, but for some unknown reason was left unhewn. Near it was traced 
some terrace made of rubbles and swrii on a bedding of bricks. Mr. Mills also found five 
gure etry two tly pce: rac md unch-marked, one Chinese being circular 
a hole in the centre, and two Muham known as Madhusahi. I widened Mr. 
Mills’ excavations, exposing other terraces and walls; but mot finding very promising, I 
stopped this work before | He | 
About 1,000 feet west of the Son ghats cata pare aa I det eke he 
well, to open w at once pave orders (Plate About 
bind na Ant brick remaing sf Dewi 20 feet below the soil a wooden post was exposed, standing 
on a thick plank. Above this, a thick layer of broken 
vessels, about 2 feet in dey h, was cut through. And on the west a thick wall with . 
batter and the remains of a stair were exhumed. The large bricks were ae goket ta 











eolour, which arg antiquity. There was another wall, running westward and 
oa to it. I not continue this very interesting excavation, for firstly my 
ds ran short, and seaondty I could not get sufficient number of Koolies to aiden 


simultaneously at some fifty places in the months of May and June. 

In the garden, known as Laskari Bibi, dug in December 1896 into a stapa-like mound 

Stups at Laskerl Bibl which is surmounted her grave. I succeeded in tracin 
some small walls, which, however, Idid not continue. Nort 

of this mound is a large, elevated and rectangular of ground, which is also covered 
with graves. I examined it by Cig ng a eal trek on its east side. But the little I 
excavated did not yield any remains, About 500 feet south-west of the conical mound is 
another in the mauza of Jogipura, where Mr. Mills’ men had found an interesting archi- 
evlbees Batya lahuss deomarey tease es These mounds are proposed by moe as 
the site of the last five stup erp (eatery 

About a furlong : -east of bibi is the village of Bahadurpur, which standa 
on an extensive mound, and which I propose to oy as the hermitage of Upagupta. On 
the west of the village is another mound, which reigeie ee toa limited extent and 
ex} osed a number of rooms and walls, as also somo terracotta. In the eastern ditch of the 

ge, I detected some wooden remains, to expose which I to dig in June, I 
expel serio woolen posts, which most probably belonged to the same dr that Mr. 

had discoverod in May 1896, midway between here and Rampur. An interesting 

ear ornament, which was gilded with Geld leat; wan found ti the stratum of silt, which ba 
accumulated during ages. I could Snob snake siineh “prigress when this Sait of c 
and inundated the tract between Bahddurpur and Rampur. 

Midway between Bahidurpur and Rampur a cultivator informed Mr, Mills’ men that 

there were Aaiues underneath the field. On this informa- 

pvomien romaine at Bahadurpor and tion, he ordered exeavation without delay in May 1506. 
ETS Twelve feet below the field level, a wooden structur 
seen, which, on farther opening, was-found to be a drain constrac ms an sets 
on a of bricks. All the timbers, consisting of 50 beams and unnumbered. posts, 
were remo bs his bation, of whiihh bes & tow ao remain. It was worse than useless 
thus vandals to destroy an ancient monument of undoubtedly the Maurya Maury Deters and then 
tp taba tharecdiinned wood an {nila for barsing. Mr. Mills traced the drain a length of 
about 200 feet, when rain stopped his work. A rough pha eae made by his 
sub-overseer, which I found to be not much reliable, and a tracing of which is submitted 
herewith. 


I had therefore to continue the work, when I returned from Champaran, by sinkin 
wells at short distaness, beyond the portion Mr. Mills had examined. Taleo dug a I 
pit down to about 13 feet, in order to examine minutely the strata of the soil and the 
nature of the wooden etructure. I could not, however, find the kind of construction that 
: he had discovered. But instead, I found, below 13 feet, a 
sb. drain 7 fect 6 inches broad and 3 feet high, which had 
two eos bees ing down ionerward, and the bed of the channel paved with bricks, 
11 inches | ate lates XXI, XAYV, for ve and. section). Above the brick walls, 
planks of . l-wood (sorea rodusta), between 2 and 3 inches thick, were spread on the roof 
of the drain. In carefully one plank, about one foot broad, I found the 
channel filled with black mi, to of ages. It gave me the greatest trouble to 
rve the woods. When I exposed them, the woods looked quite fresh and new. 
But after a little exposure to sun and air thoy began to crack and split too frightful 
degree. I had therefore to cover them with moist earth, after quickly measuring and 
sketching them. I traced the drain for a length of about 1,000 feet, when rain 
prevented my proceeding further. The drain extends north and a little west from 
south and a little east, coming from the direction of the palisade I discovered on the east 
village of Bahadurpur. 
. the portion that Mr, Mr exhumed and removed was 33 feet long, and showed a kind 
of construction different from ane are ae oe md ee 
han mine (Plates XXII, XXIII, a site, p 
Stout crom-benms, 5° 8" x 8° x 8% were laid norm two dwarfsh walls o rather 






















TLeU at the sides by retaining posts 6 feet 2 coahs high 





oe, 
and 8" x 8" in breadth and thickness. The walls of the drain were also constructed of thick 


blocks of wood 9 inches thick, and made almost water-tight by fine setting one above another. 


On these two walls was a roofing of wooden blooks about 1 foot in thickness, done in the 
same manner I discovered in pithalee race jrarerinarien te described further on. The 


blocks of wood Isid longitudinally in walls, eae rexeu) between 17’ x . 


113” x 8" and 16” x 9" x 8” in dimensions B-s.4 
" About 100 feet west of the drain is a small tank known as Péin-bharni, m the dry bed 
Pen keaat of which 1 detected wood in April last (Plate XXV}. On 
oT | digging only a foot or two I found the remains of a wooden 
structure which extended from east to west, the western portion being under a pavement of 
bricks, where two beams were seen, of which one showed tenon in its western end to fit in the 
hole of the other. Here the earth appeared to be hard and reddish; while in the old bed 
of the tank the silt showed to be black and soft. About 25 feet further west, I sank a well 
to trace the wooden structure as to its length. But though I went down to the water-level, 
about 12 feet, I did not find avy remains, the soil here being quite reddish. On the north 
of the ruined remains, I found two round posts, and further northward two others in « 
line with them. On clearing the embankment on the south, east and north, some sloping 
walls were traced out, as also n bedding of square and large bricks. Boneath the first 
layer of fallen timbers of sil, which I removed for better custody, was exposed another layer 
which also extended east to west. In this layer was seen bamboos, still standing as originally 
fixed, which supported the wooden walls. In the second layer of wooden remains was found 
an axe, with which the carpenters of old were no doubt working when it accidentally fell and 
was lost. 

On the north and a little west of the iin: qensceuachnpenr aig ttre ril last in the 
then dry bed of a tank just south of the village of Rampur (see Plate XXVIII for plan and 
section), On clearing the muddy earth, a wall of wooden planks, three inches thick, was 
brought to light. . Gomg 13 feet down, and making a pit of sbout 20 feet square, I found 
the wooden structure to be of peculiar construction. \'l'wo beddings of sil timber, porallel 
to each other from east to west, and each 1’ 6" broad by about 6” thick, were placed 4° 4)” 
apart, on which stout posts, about one foot square, stood to strengthen and flank two parallel 
walls of planks. ‘he latter walls stood on an upper bedding of wood, 2’ 6” above the lower, 
being four blocks of wood laid in a rectangle, 4’ ¥" by 3° 9°, over which, on the north and 
po faces, the plank wallings were raised toa height of about 8 feet. Another plank 
walling was traced from the south-west carner of the structure and over the upper bedding. 
Tt extended towards the north, but how far I could not determine; it being completely m 
ruinous condition. West of this ruined walling were found other blocks of wood which also 
extended north to south. 

On the east and north of the rectangular structure, other beama, going north to south, 
and at different levels below the tank bed, were also cleared. Since I cleared only a aren, 
I could not determine how far all these beams and bedilings extended in different directions 
The plan, section, and view, herewith enclosed, will convey a better idea of the structure, 
wohiah pears to be quite unique. Two axes and a nail with two pomts at one end were 
here found, about 10 feet below the tamk bed. Ono of the axes has its hole fossilified, 
indicating the great age it was buried.4, ? 

In tracing the long drain from near Bahadurpur, I.came to the very centre of the tank 
bed, and only about 15 feet east of the above structure, when rain stopped my work; and 
I aE a ned aap asp ying oneal gs pa structure or where it 
terminated. Here was one of the most interesting points of ancient architecture, which rain 
prevented me from opening and studying. ; 

Bhiknapahari is a very large mound, about three furlongs north-west of Rampur. 

oe | About 200 years ago an officer of Ali Verdi Khan, the 
sett 1 Nawab Nazim, came here and removing the model hill, 
known and worshi as Bhikna Kumar, which was on the top and on the north-west 
corner, built here his house, which his descendants now occupy (ee Plat RXIX). Getting 
permission from them with great difficulty, I excavated at four places on the west side of the 
mound, one pit on the north and another on the east. These excavations showed that the 
mound is very thickly composed of brick rabble and débris of ancient buildings. ‘The pit, on 
the northern slope, was dug down to 6 feet, when the Nawab objected to my cutting further. 
The pit marked B in the plan, exposed a wall, which extended north-east to south-west, 17 
feet below the surface (Plate XXX). ‘Two terraces were also traced, ono 15 feet below, and 
the other at the middle height of the slope, of which I had detected the edge from outside. 
In the trench marked 0, 30 feet long and 6 feet wide, I dug down to more than 16 feet; 
nothing was found, except rubble and débris, among which an interesting brick, carved with 
scrolls on one face, was discovered | 

The trench, marked D (see Plates XXXI and AXXIT for plan and sections), 
oe 14’ wide, and 17° of deep, nla most agen of architectural finds. 12° 
4" w the present plateaux of the mound, two parallel walls were exposed; and going 
6° 6” deeper, postal ga appeared to be a narrow passage, 4° 2” wide and ye 
long, east to west. Its floor oe being made of concrete. On the east end 
the passage was shut out by a wall, beyond which I was not permitted to dig. At 
the western end of the passage, the floor goes down by ono foot more; and 6 6” 
westward I traced a wall of the most ancient pattern going north to south. Above the 
southern wall of the passage rose another wall like a step. Here below I suspected a hollow 
or well, just behind the first southern wall, which, no sooner I cleared the wall, made the hori- 
zontal courses of the bricks sink down and thus ruin a portion of the masonry. I could not, 
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however, examine the nature of this hollow or well, The western ends of the two walls of 
the passage appear to have been broken by some vandals of old, the broken ends of the bricks 

looking quite as if done yesterday, There were sean the vestiges of other walls above 
the two passage walis; and above the western end of the southern wall I saw thick layer of 

surki (brickdust), cemented in a way, or material, I could not determine, for lime was not 
li red In any part of the ancient structure here, 

_ The pit marked E was dug on the south-west corner of the mound, It showed a terrace 
of svrki and some walls goi eastward; I could not determine how far. The southernmost 
of these walls shows some indentations in the plan, indicating that this structure was most 
probably a temple, Had I been permitted to excavate further eastward, I would have 
struck at the main building. Here - found a terracotta figure and a orystal. 

_ In pit marked G, I found a wall and two wells abont 10 feet below an inclined terrace, 
Which appear to have been constructed long after the ruin of the Maurya monument. 

' From these excavations, which were done on the elo of the mound, it is mable to 
expect very pro: ising results, if the main structure is pa ad, at least partially. During the 
mutiny of 1857, the Nawabs excavated some deep holes to hide their treasures, and struck at 
several walls at certain depth below the present surface of the mound. Some peculiarities of 
construction were found in the remains of ancient architecture I exposed, 

The most successful place alter Kumrahar was undoubtedly Lohagipur ; for here on tha 
Yakéntped site of the ancient garh, I found several im ant remains, 

oho two Maurya pillars of the Asoka style, one big terrace, a 
Buddhistic railing and a wooden palisade with drain underneath. (Se map in Plate VI 
and sketch-plans in Plate XXXIII.) On the north-east of the village, I detected a long 
terrace in a ditch which sede east to west for about 390 feet. This terrace was peculiar 
in construction ; the first layer was a bedding of three bricks, above which was rammed a 
ays os surki ae hioa A ken bricks in ei fragments), Above this again was another 

Yer or pure lime in solid pieces, not powdered, again rammed and properly levelled. 
this terrace was traced 2 feet t inches below the present level of the Stan . 

In exposing the terrace on the north of the diteh, I succeeded in discovering the remains 
Pistabs and reiting of a so-called Buddhistio railing of a plain style, of which 

_five posts are still iin sifu, and five More removed before to 

a neighbouring well. It must have enclosed a stupa or other Buddhistic monument, which, 
however, I could not find. The posts were about 1’ 6°, more or less, wore apart from 
one another, 84" in breadth and 64° in thickness, their upper portion being broken. I could 
not ascertain their original height. But from the existing portion, which is about 
# G"in height, I can caloulate it to be about 4 feat, for the segmental hole is 74° high by 
about 3” wide, and the interval between the two, 24", total 10". Now remembering that 
there were three horizonal bars attached to the poss we get the total height for the formor 
as about 284 inches, and, for the whole, about 3 feet above the terrace. Of the horizontal 

















bars, two fragments were also found, whioh fit in the holes at the sides of the posts. ‘The posts 
were fixed about 1” 8" deep in the terrace above mentioned. After sketching and taking 


measurements of the existing posts, which formed the north-east corner of the rail enclosure, 
that was rectangular, I covered them again with earth for safe custody. | 

About three hundred feet south-west of the railing, I cleared a spot and traced the 
remains of houses, chiefly of the medieval period, about 3 feet below the present field level, 
Here 1 found several ancient beads and coins, moetly punch-marked, and one Gupta (Chandra- 
gupta TI). Some tales, backed with silver leaves, were also discovered, being mixed with 


About 25 feet south-west of the last remains and below other Temains of brick houses 
af a _ about 6” thick, which probably belonged to buffaloes and 
eattle, and which were almost fossilified age. About one ioot below still I was glad to 
ex several large fragments of a Maurya pillar, more than 3 feet in diameter. 
(Plate XXXIV.) Among them was fo prostrate a small column, about § feet in Jencth. 
A large number of spotted gravels, cut into flat pieces and highly polished, were also taken 
out. Some of the gravels showed circular holes, which happily struck Mrs. Bourdillon as 
indicative of stone Panislne of which I found one broken piece here. I could not take out 
the big fragments of the Asoka pillar and the small column, and go, on the advent of the 
rains, 1 had to fill up the pit for the purpose of cultivation. . 

About 250 feet west of the last pit,I sank another about 12 feet deep, and was glad 

Copital. to alight on the top of the capital of the Asoka pillar, whose 
re diameter is 8’ 74". On clearing it further the capital 
appeared to be of a flattened vase form, im the centre of which was a hole for the reception 
of the mortize of the lion or some other animal, which must have originally crowned the 
pillar. Innumerable fragments of it, besides the eapital, were found inthe pit, some of which 
showed ornamental bands of lotus petals and puilloche ide of ; 
a wall about 4 feet below the present soil, which traversec thwar eould 
not determine. The base of the capital is square, being 3° 6’ on each of the faces, of which 
one has an ornament of lotus, flowers or inseription in shell or cup-mark characters, which no 
scholar has yet decipherea. I syeceeded in taking up the capital and other fragments 
“eee n cangh ree srcipelijeee vations, | heard of a woode i the 
About two furlongs sonth of these excavations, J 1Or & woolen remains in the 
Fiat well . es mochiés house, (Plate XXXV for plan and soc. 
Wooden palisade and drain, tion. _ Boing down 18 6” below the very hard 
| earth, which [had to out through with some di fiiculty, 
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my men alighted on the vestiges of a palisade, at the botto 
drain. It aylere north to south, which I followed up to  abor 
tunnelling at the two sides of the pit. Two parallel lines of ad/ posta, 5 
other, ran north to south; and the posts in each line were at short distances from 
the intervals being between 1°67 and 3° 6", Agai ace 
beams were laid water-tight one above another to a hers ) for , 
drain, which was roofed over with long beams, 8° in thickness. ‘This roof and the walls were 
pparted from inside with an inner framework of other posts and cross beams, On the east 
side of the drain, and 2 feet distant from it, was ex ian octagonal pillar, of which each 
face was 92” or 10° in breadth. 'This octagonal pillar, of which the upper core appeared to 
be turned into earth, stands on a thick plank of wood, about one foot in thickness and four 
feet in breadth. It extended eastward, how far I could not determine, for it was positivel 
risky todrivea tunnel here. Just west of rites, envy pillar is one of the posts of the 
outer framework ; the interval being only 6” atthe bottom and 1’ above the plane of the 
roof of the drain. These smaller posts, which were 6” x 7” in section, show holes 4” x 7", and 
east to west, with remains of planks, which proves that there was a wooden wallabove the drain. 
On the northern end of the drain and above it, I traced another wooden wall, which ran 
at right angle to the lower ones, that is*to say, east to west ; this wall was limited by the 
no lower cam Obs drain. Atthe southern ond also. of the roof, 1 traced a third cross 
wall, which was very much in ruins. On the west of the drain, I saw other woods spread 
southward as shown in plan. This most interesting of the ancient monuments at Patali- 
porencees eee examined, for rains commenced shortly after and prevented me from 
On the eh ot ama ir and the railway are the remains of a long wall, called 
- ah : ky 4 all . 


: | parallel to the latter. This wall might be the remains of 
the ancient fort, which the villagers here still remember as the Heres yor On the south, 
of the level crossing and on the western ditch of the road going south from the rmilway 
gate, I heard of some wooden remains below the ground, which I shall try to open and 
examine when the next sanction arrives. 

The mound “> Laem ce ire phage aia of which are very ey 
are | c and marshy fields, indicative of an ancient channel, | 
Cralaiaa templet Meorciap  romising atthe frst sight; and I commenced digging in 
January 1897. (See Plates YXXVI and XXXVI for plan and sections.) By the 
end of next month a large oval-planned structure was traced at only a foot or two 
below the surface. Its inner diameter was 50 feet, while the breadth was 19’, the 
ter one on , respectively 60°x 27’ 6". The thickness of the wall, which showed 
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as 4° 6’, and the depth about 5’ 6". Along the longer diameter was a wall, 
which divided the oval into two equal portions, and which wereagain subdivided into ten com- 
beyond the aspes to abont 7 feet to meet two cross walls, each 4 feet 6 inches in width, which 
extend east to west, being limited on the west by a wall about 5 feet broad. The outward 
plan is thus a rectangle, of which the eastern wall I could not trace. On the eastern side, 
wever, I brought to light some rooms and passages; and on the west of the oval 
there are five cross walls to partition the outer enclosed space into seven rooms. This edifica 
appears to be bo, vegas interesting; and its importance'will be evident to the students 
of Fergusson’s “Indian and Eastern Architecture,’ in which the author, in disoussing the 
forms of the Carle and similar caves, could not trace their origin. ‘The structural temple, which 
he mentions in Southern India as originating the oval form, cannot be assumed as such on 
maturer consiferation. Now seinen babiig the fact that Asoka the Great, in making the 
Buddhistic faith as that of the State, covered the whole of India with aegio monuments, this 
Naoratanpor temple might have most probably supplied the oval idea asthe most elegant plan 
for the caves of Central and Western India. About 200 feet south of the existing temple are 
two stone architraves buried in the soil, and on the north of the village of Pukowl, and east 
of Naoratanpur, two semicircular stones were discovered under the fields. . 
The last mound, where I dug in January 1897, was the Jamuna Dhib, which 1s on the 
5 ee west of the Bankipore station and on the south of the ancient 
puncte bed of the Son, now remembered by the people as Mar-Son. 
I dug in the centre and on the north-eastern side, ves ads some walls, which I at once 
followed up towards the west and the north. (Plate AAX for general plan.) Not only 
the remains of several rooms, but a great number of large jars were exposed, about 6 feet 
below the surface. Some terracotta playthings, 1 got here, consisted of human figures, 
horses, and other articles. Innumerable vessels, mostly broken, were also found, some 
showing graceful forms. As to stone relics, several Zeapmonts of stools and pestles (si/- - 
and a half circular slab, which shows ome peculiar ornaments, and the back of which is 
rounded, were brought to light. On the north-east corner of the mound is an elevated spot 
dedicated to Goreyia Devi, which consists of a large number of old stones. Among these 1s 
a statue of Gouti-shankar, rather defaced, which shows the goddess seated on the lap of 
her husband in the style commonly seen in ancient sites. Here I secured the figure of a 
Devi, about 3 inches in height, seated on a lion, and holding in her right hand a lotus and 
in her left a vessel. ‘These relies show that there was a temple here, which, however, I could 
not trace. I also obtained from the débris of rubble which I threw up from the pits I dug, 
some metalic relics, chiofly copper, consisting of some coins, sadhusahi and square pieces, a few 
ape sticks, called ae/ai, to apply ewrma (black-dye) to the eyes, and a knife in iron, oll 
y with age, 


nwober of Nands and vessels, lead to no other conclusion. 
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Ja Dhih, which is crossed by the Diga ghat line, appears to be the site of a villac 
that pier etd huts, which ssiciite for tive cained level of the spot, when eu ae 
the villagers, chiefly g.wa/as (milkmen) Lt Bore becoming richer du: he Maurya 
eriod, built brick and tiled houses. Tho st e of the sculpture, large bricks, and tho great 


I had not an opportunity or means to dig at Dargah Arzani, Pahari, and the several 
Site wy | high | ats borwein Baekigce and the east of Patna. Tho 
E pierprealeg argah where the greatest number of stone relics have beon 
is undoubtedly one of the most ing fields; and I have the strongest 


evidence to look for, at the Papell tract of Pahari, some of the most important 
| ‘pilgrims 


monuments, mentioned by the 
CHAPTER IV.—Summary o- Resvurs. 


Tae results of my excavations on the sites of ancient Pataliputra may be grouped into 
Li aaron ee (1) architecture, (2) seulpture, and (3) coins and minor 
iawn Denne “ arts. ‘I'hey, especially architecture, show two periods of 
workmanship, ancient and medieval. By “ancient” I mean the time from Buddha to the end 
of the Maurya dynasty; and “medieval” from the commencement of the Sunga dynasty to 
about 400 A.D., when the Guptas transferred their seat of government either to Ajodhya 
or to Kanauj, and Pataliputra began rapidly to decay. The two periods can be easily 
distinguished by the styles of construction and materials. Besides, the remains of tho 
ancient period are found at a greater depth under-ground than those of the medieval. | 
The building materials of the earlier times consisted of wood, stones and bricks of the 
me , larger size than those of a later epoch. The wood, chiefly 
era sd! \shorea robusta), was proourable in great abundances in 
Sil wood. thoze days; for large forests extended northward from 
Vaisali, as the Inst journey of the Buddha from Vaisali to Kusinagara proves, as recorded in 
the Maha-Part-nircana-sutru. ltough logs of wood were brought by boats of large siza down 
the Gandak and the Saraju. The rough blocks were out here according to requirements, and 
walls and under-ground drains. That the wooden naga and beams employed in residential 
buildings were lighly carved and ornamented, will be evident to one who studies indigenous 
architecture in modern towns whore foreign influence has not yet penstrate: 
Take the woods, the stones were also brought down here from the hills of Barabar and 
i Kowa-dol in a rough-hewn state; and here they were cut and 
i la dressed according to the requirements of | h edifice The 
carved ae as also a rough-hewn one of similar size, evidently intended as its sister, and 
foand st Bulandibagh, lead to no other conclusion. Besides, at Lohanipur, I brought out 
from the bowels of the earth innumerable chips of stone, which proved that here was at least 
one workshop of the ancient sculptors, ‘The six huge 338 of the style generally associated 
with the name of Asoka the Great, and which I have been able to trace on the different sites, 
must have been brought here in a rongh-hewn state; for had they been cerried in an in- 
soribed and polished state, the rough usage to which they must have been subjected on the 
way would have damaged the smooth surface in the round. 
The bricks were manufactured here; for which purpose good earth was selected, kneaded 
well, and moulded into the size of about 1 foot 6 inches long, 
| ae 1 foot broad, and 3 inches thick. I cannot, however, say posi- 
tively that thinner bricks, undoubtedly the productions of the later pariod, were not manufao- 
tured now. Larger bricks were also occasionally formed, over 2 feet in length and 6 inches 
in thickness; for I found a fragment of very large proportions from the 
siratum of the Son gidts. Besides, I have found several specimens of a peculiar 
form, being semi-cyiindrical, 1 foot 6 inches in length and about 7 iaohes in 
radius, which, as Mr. Glass, late Secretary, Public Works Department, sug- 
ested, might have served as copings to walls. Some of these semi-cylindrical 
bricks are Gaia im thickness and breadth than the others,—being less in radius 
but greater in breadth. There wasalso found a ourve brick, Apparently of 
the most ancient style, these bricks have grown beautifully rosa red with age, 
and prove thatthe art of preparing bricks was well understood in those days. 
This fact is better understooc when the carved bricks, of which I have got 
several beautiful specimens, are seen; they show a high degree of skill and knowledge 
displayed by the brick-makers and potters of the Maurya poriod, when the Yashkas, the 








‘so-called genti of the Chinese pilgrims, were employed as masons and sculptors. 


These carved bricks served as ornamented facings to walls. (Plate AXXIX.) One 


| specimen, which [have got in my collection, appears to be 
eet, Deletes a capitel of a wall-pilaster, being circular in design, with 
leaves, bands and square holes, arranged diagonally to give better relief to each of the detuils, 


Another fragment exhibits the lower portion of a bas-relief, wherein the legs and lower 
garments of men are plainly visible. A third fragme: ¢ another circular capital 
that crowned the pilaster of a temple or eifaru wall; it is rather plainer in details. Some 
of the brick relics show fret-work and holes, while others have one of their edges formed 
into ovolo. Une face of a few bricks show scroll work, as that from Bhiknapahari, 
The remains of the wooden eelenice ae = eee ae ose about 
see eet below the present level of the d, exnibit some 
Wondeo pllnes wd drains‘ ecalicrity of construction. Thick blooks, between 3 and 
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4 feet in breadth, were spread ata certain level, on which stout posts were fixed in holes 
in four parallel lines to form the inner and outer frame. 
work to support the walls, floor and roof of the drain. 

hove the roof and at right-angles to the drain, tho outer 
posts supported walls of thick ick iks to form the super- 
structure of the palisade. The palisade itself was, I think, 
spect fom eoch other, the Tesccteati tose ie an 

art irom each other, the intervening space being filled 
with earth. The su : ing thus raised.to a 
height of 30 feet or so, the inner wooden wall was mado 
with the top of the raised earth, to form the passage 
for the archers to move rapidly under cover of the outer 

it 


5 feet was loop-holed for the discharge 








This fi | engthened by a ditch, 
ps ae wide and 30 feet deep, where the Son used 
to flow. 

The remains of ancient buildings here show that local 
architecture of the two periods, ancient and medieval, 
embraced a variety of subjects, which may be conveniently 
‘(c) monumental. 

Of the palaces that we read of in ancient records, I have not yet been able to trace 
any actual remains. But idea can easily be formed 
i of an ancient palace from what remains in modern times, 
as consisting of several courts, of which the out-houses were done in tiles, wood, and humbler 
walls of bricks; while the royal portion had the usual Sg peri (lion-gate) and sub- 
sidiary ones, ‘The walls were made of stones in the lower, in brieks in the higher, portions 
with bastions in the corners and at intermediate distances. Some of the courts were several 
storeys in height, being relieved with turrets and towers and balconies. ‘The whole palace 
was pr teoted by a citadel of wooden palisade and ditches, adjoining the Ganges and occupy- 
ing the most prominent quarter of the city, _ =. | 
_ Ofthe out-houses of the Nili palace, where Asoka was believed to have been born, 
I succeeded, I think, in exposing a part on the south and west of the village of Kumrahar. 
Here one wall 7 feet 6 inches in thickness was found extending enst to west, and having 
eross-walls to form rooms of rather smaller dimensions, which were communicated through 
narrow passages, only about 3 feet in width. Among these, steps wore exposed here and 
there, between 6 and 10 feet below the present level of the pavers. These ancient walls 
had also a good deal of batter, in order probably to strengthen the superstructure, 
The remains of domestic architecture, which I traced at several places, and which 
ee were mostly of the medieval period, showed thinner walls 
en 4 fe wee and smaller rooms,—so small indeed as to seem no better 
than mere cells, as those of the Kalln Talao. The walls were made of single bricks, laid 
lengthwise in mud. The forms of the ancient houses might be understood from the bas- 
relics on the Buddhistic railings, and from the huts of ancient villages, such as 
Basarh. The walls were made either of brick or of earth, about one foot in thickness. The 
floor waz also either pucka or kutcha, the pucka being made of surki, khoa and lima, of 
which several remains 1 have been able to trace here. ‘lhe windows weré small in size and 
placed too high, under the cover of the projecting gable roof, which was 
supported by wooden brackets, plain or oben according to means 
of the owner. The gable roof was thatched or tiled. The tiles of those 
days we quite different from those now in use, being flat, not round, 
and having each a hole on one side toreceive the snout-like point of the one below it. Some of 
| the houses having gable and tiled roof, were two-storied, 
in which the lower roof was of course made flat for the 
tenants to live on. Sometimes wooden balconies pro- 
jected from the lower roof in front of the house and 
towards the courtyard. The gable roof had steeples of 
terra-cotta vessels, done in graceful forms at the ands 
and at short intervals. A rough sketch herein shown 
will better oonvey an idea of the ancient of 
domestic architecture, Which will explain the bas-relief 
found in the Buddhistio railings at Bodh-Gaya, 
Sanchi, Bharat and other places. 
The ecclesiastical branch of ancient architecture consisted of Sangharamas (monasteries), 
ee ee 2 jiharas, Chaityas and Stupas. The Vihara appears to he 
Recermeaticel architesture, a chapel, enthrining some Buddhistic statues; while the 
stupas were cremation mounds of hemispherical form, in which relics and ashes (sariraa) 
of the Buddha and other saints were buried in small chambers. But the term eAmitya" is 
rather indefinite for though in Tibet choulten, means astupa,it appears to have been 
employed in quite a different sense in Buddhistic and Jaina literatures. The chaifya ut 
Pataligama, where the Buddha halted, seems to be a dhermasaia, while the chaityas of 
Vaisali, admired by him, were undoubtedly no other than temples. In Sansorit, ciartya 























* Originally derived from Sunserit Clad, which means cremation-pile, 
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means temple; so that no difference is found between erharo and chaitya. The Buddha 
pida here was evshrined in a viharn; the Mahivana in Vaisali had the Kutigira Vibara 
and the Mahabodhi ani at Bodh-Gaya is known as a Vihara. ) 
The Sangharamas, literally the park of the church, were extensive buildings for the 
Buddhistic monks te live in, generally outside the city and 
; ‘ (ligwh __. Inashady garden. Hiuen Tstang describes the Sanghara- 
mas of old as built with extraordinary skill. “A three-storied tower is erected at each of the 
four angles. The beams saul proseobng heads are carved with great skill in different 
shapes. The doors, windows and the low walls are painted profusely; the monks’ cells aro 
epigeerr and plain on the outside, Jn the very middle of the building is the hall, 
igh and wide; there are various storied chambers and turrets of different height and shape 
without any fixed rule. The doors open towards the east ; the royal throne also faces toward 
the east.” (Beal’s Siyu-ki, Volume I, page 74.) Of these monastic establishments, tho 
Chinese pilgrims mention five in Pataliputra, namely, the Mahayana, Hinayans, Kukkuta, 
and those bd and Mahendra. The Burmese records (Bigandet’s Gaudama) mention 
the convent of Varana, where Nigrodha, the nephew and the first Buddhistic teacher of Asoka 









the Great lived. Besides, there were ruins of several othors, not particularly named by Hinen 
ig. The Kol ma was somewhere east of Patna, while the Mahayina and tha 


Hinayina were, I think, at the two Pahidies. I have not yet been able to explore them 
“nor th ee a Perrone ie Ai with the Dargah Arai. ra h 
Of the class of the eoclesi stical buildings, callec edges only er hakeg ote ie 
Vibered dead ps Tsiang as enshrining the footprint of the B It was 
Ribaemrere rt) e most probably near the great mound of the Bari Pahari, 
which I propose to identify as the Great Stupa, first erected by Asoka. ‘This stupa, as also 
that of the four past Buddhas, were excavated before I was deputed here. Only solid brick- 
work was cut through a depth of 40 feet or so, which almost destroyed them. Of the five 
stupas last erected by Asoka, which I propose to identify with the mounds of Laskari Bibi 
and Jogipura, I could not trace any remains of stone or brickwork of any importance, Only 
a carved architrave was found near the mound of Jogipura, 
The colossal pillars of the Maurya period preeminently comes under the class of monu- 
Six Lat-pillar, mental architecture. I have been able to trace six of them at 
: iy Pataliputra, namely, the Jambudwipa, the Nili, and the hell,” 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang- I found two others at Vahasttar, and heard of the sixth at Sadar- 
gali, Patna. eta itd light innumerable fragments of the“ hell ” pillaronthenorth of Kum- 
rahar, and cobad rofthe Nili Palace. I suspect I got a few fragments of the lattor on the 
west and south of the village, where tradition locates Nanda’s palace. At Lohdnipur I sno- 
ceeded in exhuming a large capital with several fragnents 12 feet below the present level 
of the ground. (Plate XXXIV). Here alsoI found the base of ancther pillar of the 
Asoka style, but rather smaller in proportion. It isacircular stone, of which the diameter, 
2 feet 10} inches, decreased in five steps to 2 feet 3 inches as it rose to a length of 1 foot 9 
inches, and on the top of which is a circular hole about 7 feet deep, to receive the copper 
tenon of the shaft, The Sadargali pillar I have not yet been able to excavate or examine. 
These six pillars at one place show that Pataliputra had a large share of the attention of the 


The ghits and wells were a special class of ancient architecture, which served the uti- 
Wells and ghits litarian Purposes of the citizens. The existence of such a 
aay, large well as Agam Knan, of which the diameter is about 
20 feet, proves that othera were constructed of like, if not greater, dimensions. The double 
well or reservoir, which I excavated on the south of Kumra- 
har, shows a peculiarity which I have not seen elsewhere, 
The series of ghits, which I traced for o length of o 
thousarid feet, is the most interesting of its kind, as proy- 
ing not only the fact of the flowing of the river in the 
channel of the great and wide ditch of the city, but a very 
important feature of aged? of construction I have not 
seen in other parts of India, The steps are small but pretty, 
done in both horizontal and vertical layers of bricks, and 
limited and strengthened by oross-walls, deep in the sandy 
bed; while three longitudinal walls, one rising over the 
other at short distances, connect them in a series. 
Four kinds of the so-called Buddhistio railings have been found here—one at Lohani- 
pur, the second at the Dargah Arzani, the third at 
Railings, four kinds of, umrahar, and the fourth on the south-west of the Sevai 
| tank. (Plates XL, XLI, XLU, XLII). The first is of 
very plain style, fixed in a pucka terrace, and having posts and horizontal bara without any 
Ga rs “Laps it in sifu, of me the height was anes 8 aie 6 oven ane —_ 
railing. » Tound at Dargah Arzani, had stouter posts, which were carved om the front face wit 
half circles at and bottom, and a full bows inthe middle, while the edges between them 
were bevelled. The central boss shows some carvings of tiger and other animals. The 
horizontal bars, which were ized to the posts, were rot segmental in section, as is generally 
seen in railings, but rectangular, being two in num- 
ber, not three, as generally is the case. These two bars, 
rectangular in section, were fixed, not in the centre of the 
side faces, but very closer to the carved front, « peculiarity 
which I have not seen elsewhere. This fact shows that the 
Dargah railing was attached to a brick wall of either a room 
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or a stupa, half the posts beg embedded in the masonry work, 
as chown in the sketch. The third riling, of which two pos 

and two fragmenis of the horizontal bars were discovere: and 
secured by mo at Kumrahar, is the most ornate of the four. 


bination, one being a group of standing husband and wife, the 
latter horse-faced (smnariy, and having achildin herlap. The 
other group is a seated gen : 
two children st his sides. A fragment of a Onn See 
most probably belonging to this railing has also been found 
here; it shows two trees of the convontionsl type, three standing en and three birds. There 
are on the under surface two holes, about two feet from each other, to let in the tenon of the 
posts underneath, These railings are gencrally called Buddhistic, since the time when 
n gave that name to them; but in m studies throughout India, I have not yet found 
special reason to say that they were exclusively Buddhistio and not generally Hindu. — 
‘The relics of ancient sea tin ape sarees and Buddh a a aercral, DOE 
generally collected and worshipped near the modern temp 
Ancient sculptures, of Patna and Bankipore. (Plates LIU, LIV, LV). The 
Brahmanical statues consists of Surya (sun-god), Gourisankar, Vishnu, Parvati, Ganesa, &c. 
The Buddhistio figures, which are not so many as the Brahmanical ones, are the votive stupas, 
Tuddhas, Padmapanies, Tara and Mayadevis. One eres tty Linga, having four faces on its 
four sides, and a large Surya, yeah in the middle, with other relics, are in the temple 
of Chhoti Pataini Devi. Near th gre le, in the compound of the civil court and under a 










tree, are two votive stones, carved in model of a temple, of which each side contams a 
figure. 
ceo winged Lops, of which I bave found three, pbcree nbs aie: SaaS eee of sculpture, 
generally associated with the Maurya period, (Plate XLIL) The double Maya Devi, now 
worshipped as Duruktia Devi at Nawatola, and found some 20 years ago on the west side 
of the village of Kumrahar, must have belonged to the same period, the pose being very 
greet and the details showing interesting features of the indigenous art. (Plate 1.) But 

most important relics of the ancient sculpture are now in the Calcutta Museum, where 
they were removed at the end of the last century. (Plate IL) | iy ear to be two 
Yashka guards, about 6 feet in height and done in the highest spirit of the Indian art, the 
swell and contouring of the museles and the folds of their dress bemg ver: shown. 
They are inscribed with names in the ancient Pali characters, as Yakhe Sanatananda and 
Achusatigika, or something like them, They were found outside the city of Patna. 

At the Dargah Arzani were found several relics of ancient soulpture, of which a tall 















votive stupa, showing railings below and vestiges of bas-relief on the four lower fnoes, is the 
most interesting. (Plata IV.) F ere were also found, imbedded inthe walls, two firw 









one a goddess and the other a male standing gine, wine appasiad to be ot: the eee upte 
orl (Plates LI, LIL) Here also is an elaborately ornamented pillar, of which the top 
and bottom sre square in section, and ootagonal and sixteen-sided in t intervening spaces of 
the shaft, which the Mahammadans utilized asa head-stone or rather lamp-post to a dlog’s 
grave on a mound which was hollowed out in the middle for the lamp to be Pe in. 
(Plate XLVI.) It has some inscriptions in shell character on two faces, (see Plate XLYI for 
an impression.) ‘ | : ; 
Ancient pottery is represented here by several kinds of specimens. (Plate LVI.) The 
Pottery carved bricks have been mentioned already. The vases and 
; vessels, found in the excavations, display graceful forms of 
different shapes, which are now forgotten by-modern fwmAars (potters), One peculiar vessel, 
shaped like a bell, has several concentric rings at the bottom, and the intervening spaces are 
ornamented with scrolls. One jar, oct in plan and peouliar of its kind, was found at 
Kumrahar. Some other vessels show ornamental details. Of terracotta figures, I have 
exhumed from the bowels of the earth horses and other playthings, and some dolls, having 
dress and ornaments peculiar to the age. | 
Though the number of ancient coins found in my excavations is not very large, still 





they show a variety of style and are valuable as regards the 

m history of the city. (Pinte LVIL.) They range from the 
punch-marked to that of the Gupta. The size of the punch-marked coins, which were mostly 
Scndd in the excavations at Lohanipur, is generally rectangular, one being very large and 
almost square. The symbols in them are the wheel, cross, and many indeoipherable signs. 
The tree and elephant type are rather large and ciroular in size, having arude elephant on one 
side and a tree (hodhidruma) on the reverse, with other subsidiary signs around. The Ohaitya 
and elephant class is smaller and square, having the sign of a so-called Chaitya on one face 
and an elephant on the other, Of the two Gupta coins, one, found at Kumrahar, is of the 
bust type, having more than the upper half of the figure of Chandra Gupta I, and on the 
reverse a peacock, underneath which was the legend, now defaced with age. Tho other 
Gupta coin belongs to the same king, showing only the head, and being smaller in size. All 
these coins are of oopper: ouly one punch-marked was found silvered over. A Chinese coin 
was also discovered nei with two punch-marked coins at Bulandibagh; it is circular in 
shape, having a circular hole in the centre. 


Coins. 


posts pe the usual subdivisions of the two semi-" 


men, rather corpulent, clasping - 
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Beads.—I have found in my excavations a number of ancient beads, many of which 


ote are very interesting as showing variegated colours and 
| E forms. Some are round, some oval, and a few cylindrical. 





th ag them possess a swelling in the middle of one of the longer sides. Many of 
them have holes to pass trings through. In one si but broken bead a portion of a 
eopper wire is still sticking. The beautiful blending and 
larly noted by those who see them. 
The specimens of iron-work in nails and axes (Kodali and kvdri) show that 
i caret the forms now used are not much different from those 
7 of ancient types. (Plate LVIIL) The large nails are 
exactly of the shape now in use. One spear-head that I have got in my collection is too 
much worn to show precisel roy eas pe; it isa long piece, having a knob or 
swelling at its lower end. I have another piece branching into two prongs at one end, 
In the excavation on the eastern ditch of Bahadurpur, and while exposing the wooden 
remains, a peculiar ornament, most probabl Reali ener see a ee ee 
Tt was gilded with golden leaves. Piste L . The details are pretty; atone end of the 
ylindrical form is a knob in the centre, which is surrounded by what appear to bo petals of 
a dees Howes pecpeotins 8) oe Ones The cylindrical sides are narrow in the middle, relieved 
vit and wavy grounds; while the other end is rather plain and narrow to insert 
the ornament into the hole of the ear. ‘The composition of the ornament is not clearly 
ee a understood, being an unknown combination of some kind of 
fon te Tine, ote eTeemasatal space plaster. 1 have also got some copper rings” and sticks (se/ai) 
on the top, thus :— spy, banal Coe fearae) Soy Set Oe Povone Ocenia 
ments. (Plate }e : 


That the artizans of the Maurya ra gly 
degree of skill is proved by their workma hip in crystals, 
in which they delicately fashioned beads, vessels, and orna- 
ments. In other materials also, such as the spotted gravels 

from the beds of hilly streams, as also in glass, artistic articles were manufactured. A little 

but pretty rat in stone was found in the excavations for palisade at Lohanipur. Another 
ornament, probably of ear, was also discovered here. - A large circular piece about 2 inches 
in diameter in blackish glass, of which the edge is cut in caveto, as also a piece of bangle in 
spotted stone were also found in the pit where the Maurya pillar was detected. 
Judging my collection of ancient relics asa whole, will be seem that the results of 
| yesers ee archzsological researches and excavations haye proved emi- 
Highly satisfactory results. nently successful. Though I have not yet been success- 
ful in discovering any inscriptions, I doubt not that further explorations will bring to light 
many relics of the lapidary records. Pataliputra existed between 20 and 15 feet below our 
feet, and the remains of this greatest city of the Manryan Empire are all below intact— 
wood, iron, stone, bricks, jewels, and coins,—all being faithfully conserved by mother earth, 
till an excavator like me Will bring them to light, to the surprise of the age ned and the 
orientalista, 


contrasts of the colcars are particu- 











Conclusion, and promising sites recommended for further exeavationa. 


From what I have detailed in the foregoing chapters, I beg to point out that the two 
- | Paharies are the most promising sites for excavations, for here 
cot Serag T hope to find an inscribed pillar, the Buddhapada-Vihara, 
and the two monasteries, besides the railings of the kyo pres already identified by me. 
Kumrahar and its neighbourhood need also to be further explored for the Nilsi or Nili 
ne palace and another inscribed a The Son ghéts should 
, — also be traced beyond the length I did last year. | 
Bahadurpur and Rampur will next demand the attention of the archwological excavator 
Bahad . Tan 1D order to axe mir t] further the extensive wooden Tenis 
see ay ease discovered by Mr. Mills and myself. | 
But Lohanipur is the most important place, for the wooden palisade, the Asoka pillar, and 
A the railings, point out what a mine of archwological wealth 
sh IN lies buried here. - iti ts i | 
Bhiknapshari should not be lost sight of for the very interesting vestiges of architectural 
structures showed the nature and value of what is to be sought for. . 
‘The Dargah Arzani, which has yielded the greatest number of stone relics, appears 
t 





| o be a not less promising site, and I doubt not that impor- 
eee tant remains will be unearthed mo sooner th simian 


eo in judicious and available spaces of the extensive graveyard. . 
1¢ beam-palisade of Palibothra, well known in Grecian accounts, requires also to be 
followed up. Though I have roughly defined the limit of 


Palisuia, the city and traced the palisade from Lohanipur cid Baha- 
durpur, Sandalpur, and Sevai tank to 3 Tulao, still more definite and exact plotting 
needs be determined. 


In the Patna city and in = gali, the —e pillar, that I Less should be 
am opened and examined by all means, While the killa, most 
ee probably the site of the Maurya city palace, should be 
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